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An Orchard Chicken Coop. 


An orchard is the ideal place for the lo- 
cation of young chicks. Not only is the 
shade of great advantage to the chickens 
during the heat of summer, but the trees 








COOP UNDER TREE. 


also receive much benefit from the presence 
of poultry. 

A coop is shown herewith that is made 
specially for use under trees. Its pie-shaped 
form fits it to be revolved about a tree 
trunk, giving a succession of new strips 
of ground for the chickens to scratch in, 
and an equal fertilizing of the soil all about 
the tree. The coop and yard are. made to- 
gether, the hinged cover giving access to 
the interior. The hen can be given her lib- 
erty in the pen, or be confined to the coop 
proper by nailing slats to-its front. 





Experience with Chicken Cholera. 


M. G. KAINS, 





When I was keeping poultry some years 
ago, an epidemic of chicken cholera broke 
out in the neighborhood and wrought con- 
siderable damage before it was recognized 
and a method of treatment devised. The 
family doctor had taken an interest in my 
flock and when told of the affliction diag- 
nosed it as cholera. His remedies, which 
appear below, were very successful with 
birds not already beyond the reach of help, 
and probably prevented the extinction of 
my entire flock. 

The poultry house was theveuahay cleaned, 
the rubbish from nests and floor burned, 
and a whitewash of freshly burned lime 
with about a dessertspoonful of crude car- 
bolic acid to each pailful applied to every 
surface possible of access. The whitewash 
was applied while still hot, so as to utilize 
the germicidal quality of fresh lime. The 
roosts, yard and every available spot were 
then disinfected with a spray of carbolic 
acid and water, at the rate of.about a table, 
spoonful to the pailful. Fresh -dust with 
carbolic acid was then put in the scratch- 
ing boxes. The drinking water was car- 
bolized, about a teaspoonful to the gallon. 

So much for disinfection; now for treat- 
ment. A teaspoonful of asafetida and a 
dessertspoonful of epsom salts were..thor- 
oughly mixed with the soft food—enough 
for my flock of 25. The few birds that did 
not want to eat were dosed with salts and 
asafetida and placed in the sunlight. At 
intervals of about a week, two other dis- 
infections were given. 





The Experience School. 





On Jan 1, 1899, we had 131 hens. During 
the year we sold 710 doz eggs for $121.84 
and sold poultry worth $82.32. Total re- 
ceipts $204.17. We have on hand the orig- 
inal stock and $35 worth more. Feed cost 
$99.97. We reckon our net profit $139.50.— 
[C. P. Goodley, Delaware Co, Pa. 

The following account is for 80 hens, near- 
ly all Black Minorcas. Received for 8962 
eggs, $145.28, for broilers $13.62. Cost for 
supplies $62.05, profit $96.85.—[Pa Poultry- 
man. 

About once a week I give the henhouse 
a thorough dusting with air-slaked lime, 


and as often I sprinkle the roosts with ker- 
osense oil. 


Since adopting the practice, I 


‘POULTRY AND BEES 


have had no trouble with lice.—[{O. P. D., 


Palmyra, Wis. 

I doubt if Job was ever more discouraged 
than I was this morning to find that during 
the night the rats had carried off 19 out of 
21 of my Plymouth Rock chicks.—[W. A. 
Bixby, New Jersey. 


How to Prevent Bees Swarming. 








[Written by the late L. F. Abbott of Lew- 
iston, Me, well and favorably known in 
bee circles throughout the country.] 
Using the extractor and furnishing the 

colony double the ordinary number of 
frames of combs will nearly always pre- 
vent swarming. Mr Langstroth contrived 
a device for closing the entrance to the 
hive to exactly 5-32 of an inch, so that the 
queen could not go out with the departing 
swarm, but after a thorough trial he aban- 
doned its use. This would allow the work- 
ers to emerge, but prevented the queen 
and drones from getting out, especially 
the old queen with a first swarm. But 
such accuracy is difficult to attain as to 
prevent the egress of the young queens, 
and it occasions inconvenience to the work- 
ers, besides other disadvantages. With 
such hives the bees would swarm, but not 
being accompanied by their queen would 
return to the hive. But even if foiled in 
their attempts to send off a swarm, they 
often quit work and fail to be as profitabie 
as if allowed to send off a colony. 

I have never found any plant or device 
a sure preventive of swarming. But give 
plenty of room by supplying sections above 
the brood frames, as soon as the warm 
weather comes and by using full starters in 
the sections, eight times out of ten, the 
bees will enter the sections and commence 
drawing out the foundation when crowded 
below. When work is well advanced in the 
sections, say all are half or two-thirds filled 
with honey and the cells neatly. capped, 
raise this case of sections and place an- 
other set beneath it. If the.honey flow 
continues, work will be continued in .both 
cases. Frequently this may. be done when 
fruit trees are blooming. If that season 
passes without much work proceeding in the 
sections, none need be expected. until. the 
white clover blossoms late in June and the 
first of July. 

Colonies thus diverted from the natural 
course of swarming early in the season 
will have become very populous by- the 
time the clover and basswood honey flow 
is over, and if the season is favorable for 
a fall flow from golden-rod, the swarming 
fever will very likely return and late 
swarms result. In such cases it is better 
to remove the white honey sections and 
extract the brood combs. 

Artificial swarming by division will pre- 
vent natural swarming if rightly done, but 
if not fully carried out will be unsuccessful, 
As far as my experience goes it is quite 
as profitable to add to one’s colonies a 
certain percent yearly, and reduce to the 
requisite number by disposing of them or 
by doubling: up occasionally, especially in 
the fall for art on 





Profit in Sens ditieineman the conditions 
are favorable beekeeping is as profitable 
as any other branch of agriculture. It 
should receive more encouragement in the 
future, with a full understanding that, 
whether we are engaged in agri, hort, or 
market gardening, bees are our best friends, 
and as such should be encouraged to lend 
help toward swelling the balance _ sheet, 
fully realizing that in the pure nectar of the 
flower there is not only health but wealth. 
[E. Whitcomb, Saline Co, Neb. 





A View of the Belgian Hare—Since 
their introduction into this country 
Belgian hares have been greatly improved 
by judicious breeding, and are becoming 
very popular. Some even believe that they 
are more profitable than poultry, being 
cleaner and more cheaply fed and with- 
standing confinement well. The meat is 
delicious and when they are four months 








old it will bring a higher price than a 
chicken the same age. Don’t buy 


cheap stock. There is as much difference 
in breeding stock of Bélgian hares as there 
is in other domestic animals. The stand- 
ard weight of the hare is 8 lbs. In this 
country it is easy to obtain greater weight 
than the standard, some good specimens 
weighing 12 lbs. The hide is valuable for its 
fur used in the manufacture of hats, also it 
is tanned and made into robes, the hide of 
the black Belgian being especially valuable 
for this purpose. The hide of the hare is 
much tougher than that of our common 
rabbit.—[A. C, Case, Connecticut. 





Sweet Clover Honey is pronounced bitter 
and objectionable by many, while some bee- 
Keepers think it the very best. It is pos- 
sible that the bitter flavor comes only when 
the honey is improperly ripened, 





Alsike Is an Excellent Honey Plant, 





giving a light-colored honey of the finest 
flavor. It has a long red blossom, while 
the leaves resemble the red clover. 
Farm Wagon 2 only $21 95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 


facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.9. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle mofe 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


80 ACRES 


Near Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


This is a good tract of land, denis of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co., S. E. Mo. This is a good coun- 
try,no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, with 
water works, telephones, electric lights, and is a 
thoroughly solid town that has never been over- 
done byaboom. The population of the county. is 
increasing steadily and is now about 16,000 and 





will probably be 20,000 inside of two years. The 
climate and the water are all that can be desired, 
the people are intelligent and law abiding and 


give the right hand of fellowship to settlers who 
mean business. Ti:is 80 acres can be h: ud at a bar- 
gain for cash and will donble or treble in value in 
a few years under any kind of farming. 


e E. C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


MAN with horse and buggy 
to sell Pasture Stock 

Food. Salary £15 per week 
and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pastare S Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sainple bag, sufficient 








Useful and ornamental breeds 





for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 
and their profitable manage- 
contains the combined experi- 
ence of a number of practical 
men in ali departments IN of poultry raising. Pt is 
portant addition to our poul- 
try literature. — 4 
eats 
mm. 4 on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
pained. Gon ~<a the resakt of fifty years’ experience 
6 latest discoveries and inventions, and presenting 
io want approved methods, forming a complete work. 
FREE Deseriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD C.., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York. 
When Writing to Advertisers 'Be Sure to Mention 


silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
ment. This excellent work 
profusely imstrated and forms a unique and im- 
EE Descriptives Boe 
The mysteries of {bee keeping ex- 
Cloth, I2mo. Posipaid, 
WHERE YOU SAW TiTE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Improvements in Farm Machinery. 


ANUFACTURERS of farm ma- 

chinery have reached such a high 

standard that relatively few im- 
provements and changes have 
been made in the past two or 

three years, except in the use of 

better material and workmanship 

in construction. It is true, of course, that im- 
provements are constantly being made, but 
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FLOOR PLAN OF FARM HOUSE. 


these are more in the line of perfection of 
old devices, instead of anything especially 
new. Many devices tried years ago have 
recently been brought into use because 
more economical methods of using them 
have been found, because more radical im- 
provements have ceased to be practicable, 
and perhaps, also because when they were 
first invented the community would not 
have appreciated their use. 

The spring support of the cutting appara- 
tus of mowing machines, now almost uni- 
versally used, was first brought out in 1858. 
Foot levers on mowers and roller bearing 
are but the application of old ideas. A 
spring tension on chain driven mowers is 
one of the most recent improvements. 

In grain drills the principal improvement 
has been in the use of disks to open the 
furrow instead of using runners or shoes 
for this purpose. The disks are more posi- 
tive in their action, work better in hard 
and trashy ground and help to pulverize the 
soil. Another improvement is the use of a 
continuous strip of steel ribbon im the place 
of rubber for grain tubes. It is perfectly 
flexible and cannot buckle or stop the flow 
of grain or fertilizers. 

Wireless corn planters for check row 
planting are not a new thing, but one that 
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will work satisfactorily has long been 
sought for. A new invention in this line 
has two large paddle or marker wheels, one 
on each side. The arms in revolving make 
small holes in the ground and in going 
back the arms of the wheels on the oppo- 
site side run into these checks. The mech- 
anism at the center of the shaft operates 
in connection with a bell-crank arm and 
acts upon the plates and valves of the 
planter, the same as the button on the 
wire does when passing through the check- 
rower lever. 

In plows, two improvements have been 
made to the shares; one is the casting of 
a rib of steel in the share so that if the 
chilled iron breaks, the steel rib will still 
hold the share together and permit of its 
use. An adjustable heel plate, which was 
patented over 10 years ago, however, is 
used on the bottom of the share for keep- 
ing the plow level in all kinds of ground. 
The adoption of disks on grain drills has 
also been followed by making them heavier 
and larger to use as a plow. They are well 
adapted for use in light or _ stubble 
grounds. 

A new style of disk bearing was perfected 
last year which is composed of several parts 
and so constructed as to allow of the fric- 
tion being taken up on a chilled removable 
collar or bushing between the outer socket 
covering the disk cap and inner bearing. 
The end thrust is also provided for. Disk 
harrows have also been changed in con- 
struction and the gangs are now made to 
work independently of each other, and by 
the use of a spring pressure attachment 
are made flexible, so that one set of gangs 
in going over an obstruction does not inter- 
fere with the level working of the other. 

The use of the foot lever on mowing 
machines, sulky plows, corn planters, listers 
and cultivators has been largely adopted. 
The lever and its mechanism is so arranged 


as to throw the. working parts out of ors 


off the ground at the end of the row or 
furrow. 


No. 26 
A Hardy Begonia. 


L. GREENLEE, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Begonia Evansiana is not a new plant, 
but the fact that it is hardy may be new 
to many, who, like myself, have grown it 
as a pot plant for a long time. The leaves 
and stems die down in winter, but the 
plants are perpetuated year after year by 
the little bulbils which form in the axils 
of the leaves. These are scattered thickly 
over the soil around any fine old plant, and 
have proven to be hardy. 

The first outdoor bed of this begonia that 
I ever saw was in Chambersburg, Pa. The 
bed stretched along a damp, sunless alley 
between two houses, where pansies, ferns 
and even grass refused to grow. Here the 
begonia had been’ established for a number 
of years, yearly making the damp little 
strip of earth beautiful with its hand- 
some leaves and thick mist cf slightly fra- 
grant bright pink flowers. In a _ situation 
like this Begonia Evansiana is hardier 
than in more sunny ones, where the bulbils 
are exposed to alternate freezing and 
thawing in winter. The plants would be 
erateful for the same winter mulch that 
is given other perennials, I suppose, but 
this Chambersburg bed had no winter pro- 
tection other than its own frosthitten stems 
and leaves, 

The owners of suburban residences in 
Washington have discovered the hardiness 
of this begonia and have succeeded in nat- 
uralizing it in woods and dells around their 
homes. The flowers are much+more beau- 
tiful, however, if a little care in: thinning 
and transplanting is given them every year. 
Left to grow as they spring up, in a thick, 
wild tangle, there is little room for devel- 
opment of either flower or plant. This be- 
gonia, like all the others, is fond of soft, 
black, old leaf-mold, and when to this a 
little sand and well-decayed old fertilizer 
are added, the stems grow thick, and stout 
and flower clusters are sent out abundantly. 








A SNUG LITTLE FARM HOUSE. 


This home-like appearing house won a $7 prize in the American Agriculturist house 


contest. 


It is a story and a half structure with three bedrooms and a large hall 


space upstairs. In winter, heat is supplied by a system of hot-water pipes arranged in 


the parlor stove which burns wood. There is a radiator 
The porch is 6x7 ft, inclosed with-a glass door and side 
The woodshed has a sliding door and wher. filled -is 
This’ photograph and plan is sent by a Connecticut 


another upstairs. 
can be removed in summer. 

closed for most of the winter. 
farmer, C. E. Kelloge. 


dining room and 
which 


in the 
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Cost of Growing Corn--ll. 


SNOW. 


764 


ANALYZED BY B. W. 





The opening chapter of this valuable 
series of articles on the cost of growing 
corn appeared in our issue of last week. 
Part 2, here presented, carries the reader 
along in the study of this problem, impor- 
tant not only to farmers in the great corn- 
growing sections, but also in the older mid- 
dle and eastern states where this is not a 
surplus crop, yet a highly prized part of 
annual outturn. The tables throw light on 
cost, by states, of various processes in 
growing corn. 

REMOVING STALKS (See tables Nos 7and 8) 
—Where corn is grown a second year on the 
same ground, the first work of preparation 
lies in the removal cf the old stalks. This 
is usually done either by cutting them up 
or by breaking, raking and burning. Cut- 
ting and carrying off was practiced on 784 
acres, requiring 91% days of labor and 76 
days of team service. The average accom- 
plishment was 8.6 acres per day’s labor. 
Breaking, raking and burning was prac- 
ticed on 889 acres, requiring 92 days of labor 
and 79% days of team service. The average 
accomplishment being 2.40 acres per day’s 
labor. 

PLOWING (See table No 9)—-Of the 4051 
acres included in this investigation, 725 
acres were plowed in the fall of ’97, 2766 
acres were plowed in the spring of ’98, mak- 
ing 3491 acres which were plowed in prepa- 
ration for the crop. The remaining 540 
acres were listed in. To plow the 725 acres 
in the fall required 293 days of labor and 
382 days of team service. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between days of labor and days of 
team work is of course due to the fact that 
frequently three, four or more horses were 
used to a single plow, and in all such cases 
team work is stated in the equivalent of 
two horses. The accomplishment of fall 
plowing per day’s labor was 2.47 acres. The 
spring plowing of 2766 acres required 1154% 
days labor and 1479 days of team service, the 
accomplishment being 2.40 acres per day’s 
labor. 

HARROWING (See table No 10)—The 
amount of work done in the way of har- 
rowing, disking, rolling, dragging or other- 
wise preparing the seed bed varies greatly 
in local practice. Instances are found in 
our schedules where the field was worked 
over seven times, while in many cases one 
working only was given. Of the 4051 acres 
reported, harrowing or other similar prepa- 
ration was practiced on 3280. As only 560 
acres were listed this leaves 211 acres on 
which planting followed plowing, with no 
effort to prepare a seed bed. It required 
496% days of labor and 668% days of team 


STAPLE CROPS 


Turnips Following Buckwheat. 


M. G. KAINS. 





That buckwheat is a bad crop to plant 
immediately before turnips is an opinion 
held very generally by farmers, some even 
declaring that this crop acts as a poison 
to the turnip and other plants also. This 
opinion was combated and the following 
experiment tried to prove the matter. A 
turnip field was plowed and otherwise pre- 
pared for cropping, divided, into two equal 
plots, one being sown to buckwheat, the 
other fallowed. After the buckwheat had 
flowered and was commencing to ripen it 
was cut, chopped in a fodder cutter, re- 
turned to the soil upon which it grew and 
turned under, Some of the seed had ripened 
and fallen and there was soon a volunteer 
crop of buckwheat, which was turned un- 
der when a few inches tall. At the same 
time the other plot was prepared for tur- 
nips. In all respects save the growth of 
the buckwheat crop the plots were treated 
alike. At harvest the salable turnips from 
the buckwheated plot weighed more than 
four times as much as the salable ones 
upon the other plot. They were also more 
numerous and smaller upon.the bare plot 
than where the buckwheat had grown. Cer- 
tainly in this case the poisoning was not 
very severe. 





Device for Poling Hay—Often bunches of 
hay must be removed by hand from land 
too soft to drive a team upon. It is often 
desirable, also, to move a few bunches to 





DEVICE FOR POLING HAY. 

the stable from a point nearby without 
hitching up the team. An old wheelbarrow 
wheel fitted to two long poles as shown in 
the cut will be found a most convenient de- 
vice. The free ends of the poles can be 
slipped under the bunch, which can then 
be wheeled away. 





After Mowing Grass, proper treatment 
is very important. Some grass is cut too 
closely, and then the hay rake is so set as 
to dig into the turf, dislodging sets or stools 
that may not recover if a dry spell comes. 
If the horse-rake teeth do not scratch the 
ground, it will not injure the sod. Sowing 
land plaster or gypsum after mowing grass 








worse than grazing. However, it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing. There 


may be such a heavy after-growth that 
it is in the way. Sometimes atoo heavy 
after-growth will cause a field to be smoth- 
ered by the ice in winter. The grass under 
the heavy matting or aftermath keeps alive 
all winter and requires some air. If there 
is a coating of ice over it, it seems to be 
killed to some extent by suffocation. Usu- 
ally, however, in the spring, grass starts 
much earlier when thus protected and is 
in better condition than that which is ieft 
unprotected. The after-growth differs great* 
ly with the season. The idea is to leave 
enough on the field at freezing time to 
protect the grass bulbs; do not feed it so 
closely as to do any harm.” 





Cultivating with a Rake—Few people 
know the use of a rake among little stuff 
in the garden. There is no tool more im- 
pertant. Get a wide rake, with long, 
straight teeth not too close together. You 
can do more work in an hour with it than 
you can in five hours with any other tool. 
Rake right across the plants; never fear 
that you will pull them up. You will be 
surprised to see how neatly the plants slip 
through the teeth. Young onions, radishes, 
beets, cabbage, tomatoes, etc, can be quick- 
ly and easily gone over. In plowing radishes, 
peas, potatoes, corn, etc, when young, they 
often have to be uncovered. I used to stoop 
to uncover each plant, but now I take the 
rake and can uncover ‘almost as fast as I 
walk.—[W. L. Anderson. 


Raising Sweet Corn for Seed is an en- 
terprise differing in some respects from or- 
dinary farming, but become very popular 
here as a general farm crop from the fact 
that we are offered a fixed price for the 
product and are not subject to the varia- 
tions of a fluctuating market. C. S. Clarke 
of Huron Co, O, is a very large grower and 
dealer and has established in central and 
western Mich a fine field for growing early 
varieties for his trade. Our output of over 
six carloads of seed the past season wus 
pronounced O K.—[J. C. Graves, Mason Co, 
Mich. 





Utilizing Street Sweepings—The street 
sweepings of Providence, R_ I, are 
ssold to the farmers at $2 per cord. 
The supply is probably about 2% cords a 
day. This manure is thoroughly pulver- 
ized and cleaned from waste, such as pa- 
pers, wires, etc. It seems to be greatly 
desired for hotbed work and for mixing 
with the heavier manure from the cow barns. 
Some farmers dump large quantities of 
it into their barn cellars to save the liquid 











service to accomplish the harrowing, or an is nelptul on nee that = aune, accerd- eo It is also a very good —e a cme 
average of 6.6 acres per day’s labor. ing to the amount of raintell that pemewe ing for grass lands where heavier —- 
to carry the lime into the soil. As tO stances are not readily pulverized. The 
er - ae cutting or feeding the aftermath, Col James streets of the city are swept every night 
Do Not Change the feed suddenly. Ward of New York state says: “Mowing is with rotary sweepers.—[W. E. Stone. 
Analysis By States of Figures Contained in Part II, Cost of Growing Corn. 
No 7 ° No 8 No 9 No 10 
Breaking stalks ai Breaking stalks his All plowing ae St Harrowing 
cres Acres Acres Acres 
Days Team _p days Days Team p days Days Team p days Days Team p days 
Acres labor days work Acres labor days work Acres labor days work Acres labor days wor, 
New Hampshire......... apnhceenes _-_ — — —_— _ — — — 5 4. 4 1.25 5 2 2 2.5 
TE Jutddccebawhd een bedestemewawe _ — — — _-_ — oo — 4 2 2% =«1.60° 4 2 2 2.0 
RINID oes cnc ccs cccccbacndans * 4g 1% #40—- — => _ 8 4% 4% 1.88 8 3 3% 2.7 
DEK ceccenecadensadbadene'ca 5 8 — 6 _-_ — = _ 44 33% 33% 1.32 44 14 17% 3.1 
IE bn tc i ccneeueee cute mhasnew ee _-_ _— — —_ _ — — oa 15 12 12 1.25 15 8 8 1.9 
TE: «odin éghsedvesainanes eetesece _-_ — — _ _-_ — — —_— 5 21% 2% = 2.00 —_ — _ —_— 
DE cwgeecacdassencmmedeaadudbd ma. — —_— _-_ — —- —- 20 14 28 1.43 20 4% 9 4.4 
DOE: cicdcseseseabeudasgguceeucndé 20 3 3 6.7 _ — ae — ae — — — — —_ — — 
TE WOR ac ccc akacnéennadcheens _-_ — —_ — _-_ — ao — 24 18 18 1.°3 24 814 8%, 2.8 
PN -eccncseeeianeccesadsant ee oo — — _ — aa -- 122 69 69 1.76 6122 23% 23% 5.1 
EE, he caneeiws wie cad aatecameas haekd 6 6 ~- 1.0 _- — _ —_— 178 104% 109% ° = 1.69 i78 51 53 3.5 
NID ans 408 da dhs sonedeapeetante ce _ — —- a _-_ — —- 76 4514 49%, 1.68 4 30% 32% 2.4 
SNE, a 04 eivncocseesnsnsecnde aan dow 5 1% ~ — 3.3 —_-_ — _- —_ 97 57 61% 1.70 97 22% 23% 4.3 
I nénenecanertdioneeanne ‘cbennuan 285 32% 20 8.8 474 60 43 7.9 1366 515%. 673% 2.65 1266 188% 286% 7.2 
TP UNIED 6.0.05.64% beksancces eeceeeeess 9 1% 1% 6.0 _-_ — -— — 162 574, 73 2.81 169 22 24% «7.2 
DD ds tcctacinaebaeushesdcedeet _-_ — _- -—— _-_ — _ _— 70 29% 42%, 2.53 70 7% 11% 9.3 
PL. ccnccksdeadoedornted dcecnccaedent 47 21% 2% 209 195 12% 15% ° 15.6 520 202% 250% 2.56 520 47% 68 10.9 
DT cacepecnsbonwdenganaentesauue 10 1% 1% 8.0 60 12% 12% 4.8 92 41% 49% - 2.21 92 12 144% «O77 
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Strawberries at N. Y. Experiment Farm. 





One effect of the frost upon the strawber- 
ries at American Agriculturist exper farm 
has been to bring the period of ripening of 
all varieties very near together. The early 
blooms were mostly killed. The first pick- 
ing, which was of Johnson’s Early, Carrie 
and Coblen Queen, was on June 13. Michi- 
gan, which is a late variety, ripened June 


16, Parker Earle, Improved and Gibson, 
June 18. These are the Iatest varieties 
grown here. Jessie and Brandywine gave 


their first picking on June 15. The frost 
prevented perfect pollenization, the results 
of which are shown in the imperfectly 
formed berries. However, the damage in 
this liné is not as great as was expected. 

The Parker Earle Improved is the most 
prolific variety grown, which is its one 
fault. Two hundred or 300 berries per plant 
are not an unusual number. This variety 
sets so much fruit that the berries are con- 
sequently small, although its habit of 
growth and strong, hardy foliage commends 
it to all commercial growers. The berries 
are borne on stiff, upright stems well above 
the ground. With abundance of water for 
irrigation and plenty of stimulants it would 
be possible to grow nearly 20,000 qts to the 
acre of this variety on suitable soil. Last 
year, without irrigation and during an ex- 
eeedingly dry period, three-fourths of an 
acre returned nearly 200 bu. 


Managing a Small Vineyard. 
L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK, 





Our vineyard contains 107 Worden vines, 
six years old. It was manured with stable 
manure and cultivated in the fall of 1898. 
On April 15 we pruned the vines, cutting 
back all new wood to two eyes, and all old 
wood that would in any way interfere with 
the growth of the clusters and the free cir- 
culation of air and sunshine. After pruning 
we tied up the vines to the wires, being 
careful to keep them well spread in fan 
shape. April 17, we cultivated the vineyard 
with Planet Jr cultivator with small teeth 
on, going four times in each row. This left 
the ground fine and mellow. 

Weeds were kept in check by cultivating 
and hoeing. The vines made a splendid 
growth and a wonderful setting of fruit. 
The weight of new wood and fruit was such 
as to threaten breaking down the trellis 
On Aug 11, with pruning shears, we cut 
back the new wood to within 10 in of the 
last cluster. This saved the vines and 
how the clusters did ‘grow. In 12 years’ 
experience growing Worden grapes we 
never saw vines carry such loads of fruit. 
Experts estimated the crop on the vines 
at 1% tons. A severe frost Oct 2 caught 
many of them and we cut but 2455 Ibs. 

A Long-Handled Weeder—I have used a 
long-handled, diamond-shaped weeder in my 
work in the garden. The handle is 
about 3% ft long, or long enough so 
thatIcan stand upright and use the 
weeder which I find very satis- 
factory for the work given over toit. 
The weeder part is made diamond- 
shaped out of a piece of thin steel, 
and firmly fixed to the handle. It 
is the best hand-weeder I ever used. 
This is the testimony of John Cos- 
tello of Coos Co, N H, who has 
had much practical experience in garden 
work. 











Egg Plants—Potato bugs destrcyed all 
the egg plants grown around here.” But I 
saved mine by giving them a heavy dose of 
bordeaux mixture. I noticed one time when 
using it for blight that the bugs did not 
admire the taste, and so I sprayed with 
a small sprayer that I use in the green- 
house, and it was pleasant to watch them 
march off the plants. Six plants that I left 
unprotected as an object lesson were com- 
pletely destroyed. Anticipating a frost, we 


had cut all the large egg plants, covered 
a sheet of newspaper to 


each fruit with 








HORTICULTURE 


One Remedy 
For Three Trees 





Will also 
Teergasc Crop 


Professor Wood, of the Maine Exp. Station, says of spraying in Aroostook County, 
Me.: “On one farm were fifty-two acres of potatoes, bright and green (September 15), 
while unsprayed potatoes in the neighborhood had been dead two or three weeks. 

-THE YIELD WILL BE NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF UNSPR4YED OROPS.” 


Use “‘BOXAL’”’ and Save Your Potatoes. 


Send for free catalogue E. E. containing spraying calendar and full particulars. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 43 Chatham St., Boston. 














keep them from the air and to 


‘We gathered in this way 700 fruit that sold 
at 5c apiece. The day after the frost we 
cut 300 smaller ones, but they did not keep 
as well.—[Fred W. Kilbourne, New Jersey. 

Convenient Orchard Step Ladder—The 
ladder, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, will be found convenient when 
gathering apples, pears and fruit 


other 





as 


When placed upon the 
ground beneath the tree, the picker can 
move round frem one side to the other 
without moving the ladder. The steps may 
be made much wider than indicated, if this 
is desirable. The upper step serves as a 
convenient shelf for the basket into which 
the fruit is placed. 


from low trees. 


Strings for Sweet Peas—Instead of-driv- 
ing two lines of brush as for the garden 
peas, we drive one stake every few feet 
between the plants in the center of the row. 
Heavy cord is then run on each side of the 
plants, giving it a twist around each stake 
and tying on every other one to prevent 
slipping. It is necessary to add new lines 
as the plants grow.—[{W. H. Pillow, Onta- 
rio Co, N Y. 





Don’t Run After Swarms—We clip our 
queens, of course, as we cannot run after 
swarms. We hunt our queen and after find- 
ing her we simply set the frame outside 
the hive, and then we get down on one knee 
to the business. Get hold of the queen by 
the wing and with a very sharp knife take 
away the part we lay hold of.—[{J. B. Hall, 
Ontario, Can. 





Prussian Blue Pea—W. I. C., Ontario: 
We never heard of this variety. It is very 
likely, the same as Blue Peter, which has 
been a profitable sort to grow, but is now 
superseded by Gradus. 





prevent | 
bruising and stowed them away in the barn. | 





SUCCES 


Potato Harvester 


A practical, perfect working po- 
tato digger at a price that every 
farmer who grows three acres 
of potatoes can afford to pay. 





grower in the 
United States 
‘should write 
for full descrip- 
tion and price. 





GARDEN HOSE 
Foet 


at 5%c Per F. 

We bought at Sale 75,000 ft. 

Brand new. Nga ‘BO foot 

lengths, w 

Write for free Catalog No, 26 

on merchandise of all — 
@UR PRICES ARE 
ONE-HALF OF CTHERS, 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

West 35th & Iron Sts., 
CHICAGO. 













- 


a 
7 iatr sew, Old Boy 


can do more and better =i. S — 
in the field or garden, wi 


HAND CUL TIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes, 

Piewe, hoes, cultivates—astride or between rows. pone 
our town send $1.35 for sample delivered and terms te agents. 

U rich Mfg. Cor, 47River St.,Rock Falis,!lI. 








FRU eearona Tor 


Different sizes and ustrated Catalogue free. 
THE BLYMYER es WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Making Hay Quickly, 


LEWIS 0, FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





The most common mistake is made in 
letting the grass stand too long and get- 








DAIRY TYPE. 


ting too ripe before it is cut. It is more 
necesSary to have tame grass cut early be- 
fore it becomes hard than the wild native 
grasses, as their season of growth extends 
over a longer period. If a large amount 
of hay has to be put up, it is best to cut 
the first a little too early than to let some 
of it become too ripe. Clover should be cut 
as soon as the larger part of the flowers 
begin to dry and fall off. Timethy and 
millet should be cut as soon as they begin 


to form the seed, as they then have the! 


largest amount of protein distributed 
throughout the stem and blades. If the cut- 
ting is delayed, a large part of the protein 
goes to the formation of the seed. The same 
rule also applies to the wild native grasses, 
although they can safely stand for a longer 
time than tame grasses without injury. 
Next in importance to having hay cut at 
the proper time, will be to get it cured and 
put up in the best condition possible. Af- 
ter the hay has once begun to dry in the 


swarth, if then exposed to rain and dew itj; 


will. lose considerable of its feeding value. 
It should always be raked into windrows 
so as not to be exposed to dew at night. 
After the dew has dried off in the morning 
it is turned over by the hay rake and left 
in the sun for a few hours to dry. We 
usually bunch the hay into cocks with the 
hay rake by going lengthwise of windrow, 
before loading it into the wagon, as the 
work can be done better and quicker than 
if it has to be taken up from the wind- 
row with forks. We always try to secure 
our hay with as green and fresh a color 
as possible, by not letting it be exposed to 
the weather more than is necessary to get 
it dry. 

Start the mower about 4 p m, and cut all 
we can, and the next morning start it again 
as early as possible, and keep it going un- 
til about 9 or 10 o’clock. Then if the weather 
is clear and warm, start the rake between 
1 and 3 o’clock, and if dry enough bunch it 
into large cocks as soon as all raked up, 
but if too raw to bunch, leave it in the 
windrow until the next morning, until the 
dew has dried off. If still very raw, it 
may be necessary to turn the windrows 
over and expose it to the sun for a few 
hours before it can be bunched and drawn 
to the barn. By making a little calculation 
we are able to keep up the work without 
having to lay off while the hay is drying, 
unless delayed by rain. We are particular 
to have the hay perfectly dry and free from 
dew or dampness caused by rain before 
putting in barn or stack. 


eee 


The Dairy Cows That Pay. 


PROF C, L. BEACH, CONNECTICUT. 





Dealers quote new milch cows at $35 io 50, 
yet the difference in one year may amount 








FIELD AND DAIRY 


to four or five times the difference in net 
cost. The ability to use food and convert 
it profitably into butter is an individual 
characteristic of the cow, and the varia- 
tion in our herds is astonishing. The best 
cow in our college herd makes a net profit 
of $42.26, and the poorest a loss of $18.63, or 
a difference of $60.89. The five best cows 
make an average profit of $26.57, and the 
five poorest an average loss of $1209. Our 
record shows that six out of 11 registered 
cows of dairy breeds are kept at a loss 
or make little profit. If the 11 cows were 
disposed of that are kept at a loss and no 
profit, and_their number were replaced with 
cows equal to the 14 best, the net profit 
of the herd would be increased $246.35, or 
$9.85 per cow. 

Dairy form as recognized at present is 
expressed by Prof Haecker of Minnesota 
of Minn: ‘“‘We should try to obtain an 
animal with a dished face, prominent, live- 
ly eye, long body, deep through the mid- 
dle, with thin neck, light shoulders, prom- 
inent hip bones, high pelvic arch, thin 
thighs, with high, arching flank, giving 
plenty of room for a good udder, which 
should extend well forward, and well out 
and high behind, giving long and broad 
surface attachment to the body, with good- 
sized teats, well placed. The legs should be 
short and clean, and there should be ample 
heart and lung room.” 

Showing the relation between the form 
and production, the averages of the three 
groups or types of cows from Ct college 
herd are here given. Group I, dairy type; 
Group II, beef type; Group III, lacking in 
width, depth and dairy capacity. Speci- 





the spare, deep-bodied cattle, commonly 
called the dairy type. Group two contained 
those carrying too much flesh, blockily built 
and fattening easily, generally known as the 
beef type. The third group included cattle 
not falling under either of the other groups 
and lacking some of the qualities fitting 
them either for beef or milk production. 
the. illustrations show a typical cow .of 
each of these groups.] 


Couch Grass Killed Easily. 


H. B. PHILBROOK, 








We are in the market gardening business 
and have no fears of putting our crop 
into the worst root-bound land, as we have 
a process of killing every root of the couch 
grass. We break a piece of sod in August af- 
ter the hay has been taken off, then keep the 
grass from making much growth by har- 
rowing once or twice during the fall months, 
and in the spring cross plow the piece and 
cut it up well, harrow it thoroughly and 
plant with any hoed crop, usually the one 
that the grass will injure the least. But 
in spite of all the hoeing the grass will 
flourish the first year. 

After the crop is off, plow the piece well 
again the same fall, harrow down and let 
lay until the’ following spring and then 
plow again and fit it for another crop. You 
can put any kind of a-crop on the piece 
now, for there will not be much of the 
grass to grow the second year. What little 
there is will soon be destroyed by hoeing. 
We have never failed to exterminate every 
root in two years, and seldom is any seen 
the second year. The main thing in this 
process is turning the roots up to the 
weather every spring and fall. By this 





















i 
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§ 
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:process all the roots are left to decay in 
jthe soil to keep it up light. 

Management of Pasture Land—Land 
which is considered to be of no avail is 
‘given over to the cattle to roam at will. 
| Rocky ledges from which the trees have 
been cut make up a large percentage of 
this land, also fields in which the soil is 
‘poor. The growth that covers them is most- 





“ijly brush, briers, ferns and vegetation that 


the cattle will not touch or else get little 


@eeanourishment from. These ledges could be 


COW OF DEFECTIVE TYPE. 


mens of each of these groups are shown in 
the cuts. 


AVERAGES OF THREE TYPES OF COWS. 


III, De- 
I, Dairy II, Beef fective 
type type type 


No of cows in group, 16 4 5 
Cost of food per cow, $41.66 $38.59 $39.83 
Cost food and labor, 65.76 62.69 63.93 
Value butter, skimmilk, 80.11 49.76 62.08 
Net profit or loss, 14.35 *12.93 *1.85 
Butter produced, Ibs, 351 217 * 267 
Milk produced, Ibs, 6,190 3,916 5,322 


*Net loss per cow. 

The dairy type as compared with the beef 
type produced on the average per cow 134 
lbs more butter and 2274 lbs more milk, 
yielded $20.94 more profit in butter and 
$19.68 more in milk; produced milk at 3lc 


less per 100 lbs and butter at 6.lc less per; 


lb. As compared with the defective type 


the dairy type yielded $13.13 more profit in >” 


butter and $6.84 more in milk. The record 
of the three specimens shown in the illus- 
tration indicates a butter profit of $42.82 or 


a milk profit of $35.85 for the cow of the j_« 
dairy type; a butter profit of $5.49 or milk >> 
loss of $4.48 for the specimen of the beef f 


type, and a bvutter profit of $4.92 or milk 
profit of $1.86 for the cow lacking depth 
and width of barrel. Butter is reckoned at 
18c and milk at $1 per 100 Ibs. 

[To determine the relative profit of the 
various types of dairy cattle, the herd of 


the Ct college farm at Storrs was divided ° 


into three groups. 3roup one contained 


a wood, besides keeping the 








made a source of gain in the growth of 
springs and 
streams from drying up. A little care and 
atteution given to the best portion of the 
remaining ground would bring good results. 
The planting of such grasses as redtop, 
meadow foxtail, orchard grass, timothy and 
clover in a mixturg will give a succession 
of growths and will hold out well in the 
fall. The seed does not cost much and the 
planting can be done in spare hours—a piece 
of ground at atime. Fields that have been 
under cultivation, if turned into a pasture 
for a time, will be greatly benefited by such 
a rest.—[H, E. Haydock, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





The Souring of Milk is due to bacteria, 
which increases 200-fold in an hour in milk 
at 93 degrees. At 55 degrees they increase 
but eight-fold, while at 45 degrees they are 
practically inactive. This shows the need 
of prompt and thorough cooling of the milk. 














COW OF BEEF TYPE. 











Developing a Profitable Flock. 


JAMES WILSON, NEW YORK, 





In keeping any breed of sheep the first 
desirable feature is selection of breeding 
stock. I would choose my ewes from my 
twin lambs which have good faces, good 
square shoulders and backs, good loins and 
which stand -well on their legs. Choose 
your ram with the same points and a twin, 
as that in my opinion will have a tendency 
to produce twin lambs. The next thing is 
to take good care of them. Give them 4 
good, dry pasture and frequent change, 
look well to your water supply and when 
your ewes are clipped and lambed and the 
days warm, give them a good dip to kill 
all vermin and to improve the quality and 
quantity of their wool. Visit them regu- 
larly during the time they are in the pas- 
ture and have a yard fenced in where you 
can always salt them, and when you go 
always take something with you they like. 
By this method the sheep will know you 
and you can get them into the yard for 
any purpose you require. 

Keep their feet in good order and before 
letting in your ram dip them again ready 
for their winter quarters. Have a few 
acres of rape to put them in before breed- 
ing, which will send them into winter quar- 
ters in good flesh and'‘spirits. Have a good 
barn with low racks for hay and straw, 
and water them and feed at regular times 
every day. Change their feed often and 
give roots every day with about a quart 
of feed made of five parts ground oats, two 
of corn meal and three of bran. Keep up 


this feed until after they have dropped 
their lambs, when it is desirable to keep 
them separate with their own lambs and 


in a few days increase the feed of the ewe. 
By following these methods no _ serious 
losses have been experienced during long 
years of breeding and feeding sheep. 


a 


Hog Cholera and Corn. 


Cc. S. MOORE, OKLAHOMA. 





Hog cholera or swine plague is confined 
almost entirely to the corn producing states. 
Here where the seasons are such that corn 
cannot be depended upon entirely for feed- 
ing hogs a large number are marketed that 
are not fed corn except to finish off on. 
Alfalfa pastures will keep pigs growing 
and in good condition, so that a very little 
corn will finish them. If alfalfa is not to 
be had wheat for winter pasture and sor- 


ghum for summer, supplemented with 
kafir or corn, will give as good results. The 
pork thus produced is perfectly healthy. 


After a residence here of 11 years I have 
yet to hear of the first case of hog cholera. 
Coming from a part of Mo where corn and 
hogs were the principal products, the swine 
plague often destroyed an entire herd. I 
am led to think that the difference is caused 
by the differént method of feeding. I am 
persuaded that if northern farmers would 
run their hogs on clover pastures, add roots 
to their bill of fare and feed less corn, that 
hog cholera would soon be a thing of the 
past. Hogs thus raised make better meat, 
mature quicker, cost less to produce and 
are more profitable. 


How to Get Fall Lambs—Much difficul- 


ty has been experienced in breeding ewes 
during June and July for late fall and ear- 
ly winter lambs. The natural breeding sea- 
son is in the fall,. when the weather is 
cooler. Better success will be attained by 
wmreeding earlier, say. from the middle of 
March to the middle of May. The-ewes 


should be as nearly as possible in the same 
condition as in the fall and the rams also. 
Use young, vigorous rams, saving the more 
matured ones for use on ewes whose prog- 
eny is intended to. be kept in the flock. 





The Grout Bill, which has attracted so 
much attention in congress, will be voted 
upon Dec 6 by the house of representa- 
tives, thrée days after the assembling - of 
‘congress for the short session. This’ bill 
provides for an increase of the tax on oleo- 








margarine colored to resemble butter, from | 


2 to 10c per lb. Such oleomargarine cannot 
be lawfully sold in 32 leading states, but 
2,000,000 lbs were illegally sold therein last 
year, hence the demand for national legis- 
lation. The bill reduces. the tax on oleo- 
margarine made in its natural white color, 
fram 2 to lc per lb, so the workingman 
may have the mixture if he wants it. Over 
200 of the 356 congressmen are said to favor 
the passage of the bill. 





Bacteria in Cheese Making—The ripen- 
ing period of the cheese changes its chemi- 
cal nature and develops flavor. The pro- 
cess is apparently due in part to the action 


of certain unorganized ferments, not to 
bacteria, but the characteristic flavors of 
a ripened cheese are now believed to be 


produced. by the action of bacteria which 
grow in the cheese during the ripening. A 
large number of bacteriologists are work- 
ing upon the problem of cheese ripening, 
and we may expect that in the not far dis- 


tant future, practical results will arise 
from these experiments.—[Prof W. H. 
Conn, Connecticut. 


The Year Book of the Ayrshire breeders’ 
ass’n, a volume of 90 pages, well illustrat- 
ed with half-tone cuts of typical Ayrshires, 
has been received from Sec’y C. M. Wins- 
low, Brandon, Vt. 


Boiling the Milk that is fed to fowls les- 
sens the risk of disease. 

Chronic Diarrhea—W. L. C. has a cow 
that has chronic diarrhea. Give 1 dr each 
of sulphuric acid and sulphate of iron at a 
dose three times a day in a qt of flour gruel. 
If this does not cure, in a week give 2 oz 
turpentine in % pt of raw linseed oil at a 
dose three times a day for a week if neces- 
sary. 


How Much 
You Eat 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


| 





Is not the question, but, how much you di- | 


gest, because food does good only when it is 
digested and assimilated, taken up by the 
blood and made into muscle, nerve, bone and 
tissue. Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores to the 
stomach its powers of digestion. Then appetite 
is natural and healthy. 


Then dyspepsia is | 


gone, and strength and endurance return. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. Pre- 
pared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Simple; easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 
labor. Butter-making simplified. More and bet- 
a ter butter, Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 
¢ $2.50; worth $100, Send stamp for particulars. 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,QuineyIll 


ents Wanted 


A 








Isthe title of our new book. It 
tells what Prof. Haeeker and 
other authorities say about 


BUHL MILK CANS. 


Wewantto send it toevery user 








of a milk can. It's typograph- 
ically artistic and full of infor- 
mation. Drop usa post card. 


BUSL STAMPING CO. 
Mention paper. Detroit,Mich. 








| PAINT 


SHARPLES 


Cream . 
Separators. 


Don’t think if 
ou buy a 
‘arm separ- 
ator you 
must buy 
something 
complicated 
and hard to 


manage. 
lion’t think 
o thatbecause 
one*kind of 
farm separ- 


ator’ re- 
quires an 
hour towash 
it that all do. 


Don’t think that constant re- 

pee bills are a necessity just 

ecause some one with a. com- 

—— separator has to pay 
em. 


ion’t think that some other 
farm separator is as ‘as the 
Sharple because some agent for 
the othercondemnsg the Sharples. 
He fears its superiority, is the rea- 
eon he condemnsit. Send for free 
Catalogue No, 


P.M. SHA 
West Chester, Pa, 


. THE SHARPLES CO., 
28 So. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 











if skimmed with a National Hand 
Separator, is worth as much as five 
cows’ milk skimmed the old way. You 
can save enough cream with this sepa- 
rator to pay forit. It saves work and 
gains time. It’s the easiest runnin 
hand separator built. We'll prove i 
by giving you the use ofa H d 


National Separator 


for ten days free. We will send you 
one without charge, to test for ten days 
in competition with any other separa- 
tor. Then if it doesn’t prove to be all 
we claim, send it back at our expense. 
Full particulars free. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 








A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow. 
gihe object is to expose every par- 
Fticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
i tad odors 









Mlik Cooler and Aerator 
does this quicker and better than any other, Send for 
oR and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy su 


R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, 


lies. 


“¥. - 





FACTS When Your HOUSE, BARN or ROOF 
RR RRS 


NEEDS PAINTING write 
SUTCLIFFE & CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Ask for book No. 78. It tells how to buy 


and paint to best advantage. 
COSTS NOTHING, WILL SAVE MUCH. 


ABOUT 








———— 


THE U. S. DOES BETTER WORK THAN GUARANTEED TO DO 


POTSDAM, N. Y., May 11, 1900. 


“We have used a No. 3 U.S. Separator 2% years with great 


satisfaction. 


It does better work than guaranteed. Last season 


we made about $55.00 per cow,to say nothing about the calves 
and hogs, which would have been impossible without the separ- 


ator. 


A separator at home enhances the feeding value of the 


skim-milk many times. It would be well for people who intend to 
buy a separator to make a careful comparison between the simple 
and durable U. S., with its enclosed gearing, and. competitors’ 


complicated and shaky bowl, 
source of danger at all times.”’ 


with exposed gears, which are a 
j. N. BAUM & SON. 


Send for circulars containing hundreds more like the above. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance i nad 
yer year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
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The practical and the theoretical will be 
happily ‘eccmbined at the forthcoming inter- 
national good*roads congress to be held at 
Port. Huron, Mich, July 2. The people of 
that city have raised the necessary funds, 
and will have in process of construction 
at time of cenvention a mile of macadam- 
ized road. This natural object lesson must 
prove beneficial to all present who are in- 
terested in this great problem of farm econ- 
omy. 

The really good prices which have been 
ruling for some time afford a temptation 
for farmers to market their hogs very 
closely. Some of our advices point to quite 
a loss this spring among the very young 
pigs. These features, taken together, sug- 
gest the possibility of a short supply dur- 
ing the next few months. Farmers in the 
corn belt, however, have found the swine 
industry profitable the past year, and will 
probably be little inclined, as a whole, to 
limit the business. 





The big acreage under corn, suggested in 
our preliminary report recently  print- 
ed, does not necessarily mean low 
prices on the farm. So healthy has 
been the live stock industry the 
past year that the enormous crop of 
1899, approximating 2000 million bushels, has 
been easily handled, and the opening of 
summer finds farm reserves anything but 
unmanageable. Aside from the very large 
proportion of the corn crop consumed in 


EDITORIAL 


the counties where grown, our export trade 
is constantly enlarging, and se with new 
uses for corn. The work of the American 
Maize Propaganda may yet prove the 
leaven which will permeate the entire mass 
and result in a foreign demand for Ameri- 
can corn beyond the dreams of the most 
pronounced optimists. 





The Census and the Poultry Farmer. 





Other things being equal, the business 
farmer succ¢eds, the careless farmer com- 
plains of hard times. An instance in point, 
the pouitry industry, which is included in 
the federa] census which has been taken 
during the past month. Many of the enu- 
merators experienced great difficulty in se- 
curing intelligible data regarding this im- 
portant branch of farm work, “so neces- 
sary in enabling Statistician Powers of the 
census bureau to make up his agricultural 
figures. If the farmers could be educated 
to take note of their poultry and poultry 
products, he says, two objects would be 
gained; not only would the country have 
a better census than we will get concern- 
ing this item, but a great service would be 
done the farmers themselves. They would 
come te realize the great value’ to them in 
a financial way of this branch of their bus- 
iness. 

In many cases the poultry products are 
largely cOnmsumed upon the farm and the 
farmer does not realize what a consider- 
able portion of the food of his family comes 
from this source, neither does he appreci- 
ate the value of the poultry and eggs which 
his wife converts into groceries or dress 
goods in the market town. If accounts were 
kept of these items by the farmer, a better 


appreciation of this important branch of 
agrieulture would come to the farmers of 
the country, and a better insight into the 


profits of the year. One of our well-posted 
farmer friends writes us that not one in ten 
knows how many hens he owns, and urges 
omitting this schedule from the census. This 
cannot be done, but we hope the final fig- 
ures will accurately reflect conditions, and 
that this ¢ensus year will mark a. milestone 
in the determination to more than ever be- 
fore gather up the loose ends of the bus- 
iness into a compact whole. 





The time to sound a note of warning is 
before the flood is beyond control. This 
is why we now utter a word of caution 
about the Belgian hare fad, which has over- 
taken the Pacific coast and portions of the 
middle west and threatens to spread east- 
ward. While the rearing of these beautiful 
little animals is fascinating, and within 
certain limits highly proper, there is also 
a decided danger. Properly-bred Belgian 
hares now command high prices, but the 
business can be easily overdone, consider- 
ing the wonderful productivity, and right 
here lies the real danger. An authority 
says that with a trio as a starting point 
it is easily possible to close the first year 
with 300 young, this suggesting the untold 
millions of these animals that might be set 
loose within the period of a few years, 
preying upon farm crops, and destroying 
vast wealth of this character. Newspapers 
on the Pacific coast are already looking into 
the future and questioning the wisdom of 
this craze, Californéa, Kansas, Ohio and New 
England want no such experience as has 
befallen Australia. There the rabbits, orig- 
inally introduced only 30 years ago for 
colonist sport, have overrun the _ sheep 
farms and made a veritable desert of vast 
grain areas. At one time 100 million acres 
were infested with them in Australia; the 
government has paid millions of dollars to 
eradicate the pest, and to this day is ut- 
terly unable to succesSfully cope with it. 
Go sicw with this graceful, - long-eared 
rodent. 





In what way can farmers, through Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, be of real assistance to 
each other in the prosecution of routine 
work. Our pages stand for practical knowl- 








edge, that which comes through hand-to- 
hand contact with these various problems, 
no less than for theories and scientific prin- 
ciples. A practiced farmer partially answers 
this question by saying, first be practical, 
and second, speak from actual experience 
with all sincerity? In these summer days of 
crop growth and development and early 
harvests farmers must be acquiring, through 
their own experience, information of great 
value to their fellows. How better can you 
serve the common good than by jotting 
down, even though roughly, these lessons 
you have learned while fresh in your mind, 
sending them to the editor, whose business 
it is to dress them up a little if necessary 
and print for the common good. If 
we have been following old ruts in the work 
of farm and field, let us abandon them at 
once and start out right. Your own expe- 
rience, placed beside that of your neighbor 
in an adjoining state cannot fail to in- 


crease the general knowledge in the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 
———— 
The farmer’s interest in good seed is so 


great, that because ‘of the difficulty of 
eliminating adulterations, the direct 
and indirect, mounts into the millions every 
year. Not only does the farmer pay much 
more than he is supposed to pay for what 
is actually trustworthy seed, but through 
lack of care in cleaning he is obliged to 
put up with unsatisfactory results in 
meadow and field. This department of 
agriculture is doing good work in making 
large numbers of tests, showing the very 
wide range in quality of seeds secured in 
the retail market. These facts are well 
brought out in a recent farmers’ bulletin, 
which succinctly concludes that the only 
way to ascertain the real value of seeds is 
for the farmer to test them himself or to 
have them tested elsewhere. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in making pur- 
chases of a dealer, who is both honest and 
capable of furnishing what he claims to 
furnish, 


loss, 


dediiglaanitsatiias 

Weed cutting along country roadsides 
may in time become a part of régular spring 
work as much as grading and leveling thor- 
cughfares. Iowa seems to have taken the 
initiative in this matter, and this spring a 
bill was introduced authorizing the road 
supervisors to cut the weeds and pay for 
the work as for any other improvemént. 
This was planned to take the place of the 
existing law, reauiring land owners to cut 
the weeds on highways and adjacent to 
their property, which has worked some- 
what unsatisfactorily. The principle is 
right, however, and the weeds must be held 
down by one means or another. There is 
room for much improvement in this direc- 
tion, even in our thickly settled middle and 
eastern states, where tillable land is more 
highly prized than in the west with its 
boundless acres. 





Apple Orchards in Southern Ontario are 
more than usually promising for a good 
crop of fruit. There are a few drawbacks, 
for in some sections the web worm is very 
abundant and in others the canker worm 
has stripped the trees until one would think 
a fire had gone through the orchards. Bald- 
wins, Kings and Greenings have set a very 
fine load of fruit, but Spys and Cranberry 
Pippins are very light. There will be a fair 
crop of Astrachan, Dutchess, Russet and 
other varieties.—[L. Wolverton, Sec’y Ont 
Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 





The Carnation differs from the pink. The 
latter is a hardy variety of the dianthus 
family, which lives all winter and was 
grown in America 150 years ago. The car- 
nation is a native of southern Europe, The 
original flower grew two feet tall, was flesh- 
colored and had five broad petals. We now 
have blossoms from three to four inches in 
width, and of every shade of color but a 
true blue, to obtain which is now the aim 
of American hybridizers.—[C. W. Ward. 











How to Make a Farm Lease. 





It is always best to have a lease or agree- 
ment in writing, so that in case there should 
be any misunderstanding each party then 
has some evidence of what he agreed to do. 
It is best to observe certain legal forms and 
generally to employ a lawyer to draw the 
necessary parers, although if the form here- 
with submitted is followed an attorney’s 
fee may be saved. As a general rule it is 
harder to collect cash rents. With good 
crops and high prices the owner makes by 
share rent, but with short crops and low 
prices the landlord and tenant are on equal 
footing. 

In drawing up a lease, the conditions on 
which the farm is taken should be clearly 
stated, with the work which the tenant 
agrees to do and the amount of seed and 
other material which the landlord agrees to 
furnish. The acreage of each crop may be 
specified, or a general clause can be in- 
serted that the farm shall be worked as 
the owner directs. Where much grain is 
raised, a clause is often inserted that the 
owner shall receive notice previous to the 
date of threshing. The disposal of the 
straw, stalks and after feed and the pas- 
turing of the stubble should be mentioned 
if the tenant is not to have it all. If there 
are ditches and drains on the farm to be 
looked after, it would be desirable to men- 
tion these in the lease, although the gen- 
eral clause, working the farm in farmer- 
like style, would be considered sufficient to 
cover them. It is often advisable to put 
in a clause that the farm shall not be sub- 
let or re-leased. 

Should the landlord wish to sell the prop- 
erty, provision should be made that the ten- 
ant will vacate the premises on proper and 
due notice, and receive payment for the 
work done in plowing, and planting, or be 
allowed to harvest the crops as they ma- 
ture. If this is not done the tenant retains 
possession of the property until the lease 
expires. It is generally best and in some 
states necessary to acknowledge the lease 
before a notary public as well as to file a 
copy with the proper authorities. 

There are some clauses which a tenant 
should never allow to be put in a lease. One 
is the agreement to take care of the land- 
lord’s share of the crop first, although with 
a careless tenant the landlord sometimes 
insists on this. Do not agree to pay an 
attorney’s fee and costs, if an action is 
brought to recover -—possession, damage or 
rent. Never waive the benefit of state laws 
of exemption, valuation and appraisement. 
This is printed in many of the lease forms 
used in Okla and Kan and _ should be 
stricken out. Do not agree to pay interest, 
taxes or insurance; they are uncertain sums 
and some of them may be in arrears. If 
both parties will act fair and just each to- 
ward the other, and specify what they 
agree to do and then do it, there will be 
little cause for litigation. The subjoined 
form of lease can be altered in the second 
and fourth paragraphs to suit the use in 
each case: 

THIS INDENTURE, made this 20th day of February, 
A D 1900, between John Doe, party of the first part, and 
Richard Roe of Grant county, and state of Kansas, party 
of the second part: 

WITNESS, That said party of the first part, in con- 
sideration of the rents and covenants herein specified, does 
hereby let and lease to the said party of the second part, 
the following-described property, situate in the county of 
Grant and state of Kansas, to wit: (here describe farm), 
from the first day of March, 1900, to the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1901, and the said party of the second part hereby 
further agrees to sow and-plant of the said land 25 acres 
to oats, 50 acres to corn and 25 acres to wheat, but said 
first party is to furnish all the seed necessary to sow and 
plant said land, and to pay one-half of the threshing ma- 
chine bill for threshing the grain. 

The party of the second part also agrees to furnish, at 
his own cost and expense, all proper and convenient tools, 
teams, utensils, farm implements and machinery (except 
as herein otherwise provided) to carry on and cultivate 
said farm during said season, and to furnish and provide all 
proper assistance and hired help in and about the cultiva- 
tion and management of said farm, and tofarm and cultivate 
the said lands to the best advantage and according to his 
best skill and judgment, and to watch, care for and protect 
the fruit and shade trees thereon, and to cut no green 
trees and to commit no waste or damage on said real estate 
and to suffer none to be done, and to crop and cultivate 
said lands, and harvest, thresh and secure the crops 
grown thereon in a farmer-like style and in the best pos- 
sible manner during said season, and after taking off the 
crops to plow immediately in a good and proper manner 
so much and such parts of said farm suitable for a suc- 
eeeding crop as shall be plowed at the time the party 
of the second part takes possession thereof; and to keep 
up and maintain in good repair so far as possible, rea- 
sonable use and wear, and damage by the elements ex- 
cepted, all buildings, stables, cribs, fences and improve- 
ments on said farm, but said second party is to furnish ma- 
terial and generally do and perform all proper and ordi- 
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WE NOW QUOTE PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 














No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
wire SISAL | | STANDARD — 
WHITE 
per pound. Runs perlb. Runs 485 pound. Runs 
485 to 515 feet to 515 ft. to the BS0 to 615 feet to 
i = ogy in 50- lb. in 50 and 60- fe the pound in 60- 
b. bales. Ib. bales. Ib. bales. 























As stated in all our advertising relating to Binder Twine—and we meant all 
we said at the time—when the season opened there was an uncertainty regarding 


supply and prices. 


Later developments prove that the market instead of going 


higher has gone lower, therefore it gives us pleasure to state that in accordance 
with our long established custom our customers are entitled to the 


«DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NEW PRICE AND THE OLD... 


As we have sold many thousands of farmers, it may be a few days before our 
customers receive checks in settlement of the rebate their accounts will be credited 


with, 


JOHN M. 


ESTABLISHED 
1867 


SMYTH GOMPARY, 


!50 to 166 also 287 and 289 West Madison &St., CHICACO 








nary work, labor, care and skill requisite, usual or neces- 
sary to work and crop said premises in a proper manner 
and style, and to the best interests of the party of* the 
first part; 
manure from said farm, but to haul out and spread on 
said premises all manure made thereon, and not t» sell or 
remove or suffer to be sold or removed any of the oduce 
of said farm or premises, or the products herein men- 
tioned of any kind, character or description, until the di- 
vision thereof, without the written consent of the party 
of the first part; and until such division, the title and pos- 
session of all hay, grain, crops and products raised, grown 
or produced on said premises shall be and remain in the 
party of the first part. 

For the use of said premises for the term mentioned, 
the party of the second part hereby covenants and prom- 
ises to pay to said first party, or his duly authorized 
agent, one-third of the wheat and oats at the thresher, 
one-third of the corn cribbed and one-third of the hay 
and straw -in well-made stacks on the premises, properly 
taken care of at the same time and in the same manner in 
which said second party shall take care of his portion of 
said crops. 

IN TESTIMONY. WHEREOF, both parties have here- 
unto set their hands and seals the day and year herein- 
before written. 

JOHN DOE. 
RICHARD ROE. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 
William Jones. 
Thomas Smith. 
—————— oe 


Our Cotton Trade in the Far East. 


The fascinating 





feature of the cotton 
trade continues to be the possibilities in 
the way of exports of finished goods. For 
years we have practically held the mo- 
nopoly in the world’s markets for raw cot- 
ton, but until recently have made slow 
progress in sending out finished fabrics. In 
the fiscal year "99, total exports of raw cot- 
ton were $209,565,000, while our total exports 
of manufactures of cotton amounted to only 


$20,245,000. Of the last-named we shipped 
to Brazil, Mex, Can and the U K half to 
three-quarters of a million each; to the 


West Indies nearly two millions. 

A striking example of the hold British 
spinners have upon consuming markets is 
found in the case of Egypt. The country 
last named grows cotton largely, ships 
the raw staple to the continent and the 
U K. Britain in turn consumes enormous 
quantities of raw cotton bought wherever it 
can be done most advantageously, and 
ships annually to Egypt cotton fabrics to 
the value of some $7,000,000; the exact fig- 
ures for ’99 were $7,345,000. Our exports of 
finished goods to the orient in fiscal year 
99, including Japan, China and Hong Kong, 
wvere $10,306,286; in the calendar year ’98 
England exported to these countries cotton 
goods to the value of $26,111,065. The ten- 
dency on the part of American cotton man- 
ufacturers, not only in N E but also in the 
south, is naturally to greatly enlarge our 
foreign output for the finished goods. We 








and further agrees not to remove any straw or | 
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THe ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


Weh h 25 000 ares BRAND 
NEW S- cEL RO QFING. Sh Sheets either 


flat, Pepe or 9 crimped 
ce per square of — feet $i. 715 
+ Or 100 equare feet........ 

No other tool than a “hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
st oragrel parchondice, bought by us at 

eri Rece 

‘OUR PRICES ARK ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & tron baw De ce 








PRESS 


DER 
and the cider will be better, 
purer and will keep longer, 
n’t buy until you get our catalogue, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CQ. 
& Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 








DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No, 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill., Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 


F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


Factories at Harvey, Il. 


DRILLING 
Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 

@perate them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR R SALE. 


Leading varieties.carefully packed = moss in bask 
and delivered here at Express Office; 250 plants for Ges 
500 for 90c.; 1900 for gi.50. §S ecial’ price on quantities 
over 6,000. Cash with order. Celery plants ready July Ist. 
Early Cab © Plants ready now 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison County, N. ¥ 
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have long enjoyed a good trade with China 
but this is no doubt capable of further 
growth. The political disturbances in north 
China this summer are interfering with our 
trade there. 

The following table, made up from offi- 
cial sources, shows the U S exports in col- 
ored and uncolored cotton goods (fcy makes 
not included) to a number of leading coun- 
tries during the years named: 

EXPORTS, MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 
[In thousands of dollars.] 


Exports to 1899 1898 1897 1896 1890 
MD Pcatdiektastane. Ge 726 831 589 750 
COMGGE. ccccccices 792 767 #1,754 1,171 84 
DEOMERD  iccescecsi 482 416 367 495 315 
West Indies..... 1,741 912 904 939 781 
Brasil’ ..%......-. 646 566 860 919 384 
Colombia ........ 393 = 282 382 401 94 
Venezuela ....... 583 305 441 646 270 
BEOWREE ccccseesce 144 104 100 100 237 
BE, deweenacaue 5 2 1 1 — 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


Courtland Pomona met with McGrawville 
of Cortland, 400 Patrons being present. 
Different granges exemplified the subordi- 
nate degrees without manuals in a perfect 
manner. The Pomona officers conferred the 
degree of Pomona in full form on 64 can- 
didates. Memorial services were held on 
the death of 11 Patrons who have died dur- 
ing the year. 

North Manlius is jogging along in_ the 
same progressive way as ever. A fine new 
piano was purchased a_ month ago. Chil- 
dren’s day was observed June 5 with a good 
literary program. The hall was finely dec- 
orated and cream, strawberries and other 
fruit enjoyed. A crowded hall showed how 
the public regard the grange. 

Madison Co Pomona met at West Eaton 
with a fair attendance. Arrangements were 
made for holding the annual picnic at Mad- 
ison lake in-August. Worthy Lecturer Mrs 
J. W. Crowell presented a most interesting 
and entertaining program. 

St Lawrence Pomona met with Norwood, 
June 6. The granges throughout the county 
were well represented and a _ good-sized 
class received the degree. Officers were 
elected as follows: Master, Alba V. Gates 
of West Parishville; lecturer, Mr Marshall 
of Gouverneur; secretary, Fred Shepard of 
Lawrenceville, Deputy Harrington of Can- 
ton installed officers. State Lecturer Mrs 
S. N. Judd of Canton and Hon A. ° 
Litchard were among the speakers. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes is in a _ prosperous condition, 
meeting regularly twice a month with fair 
attendance.” Has added several to its mem- 
bership in the past few months. 

Lacktown conferred degrees on a class 
of four at its last meeting. The grange 
meets every week with a good attendance 
and do a large business in a co-operative 
way. 

Sergeantsville meets twice a month, but 
do not do much business in a co-operative 
way; has added several to the member- 
ship in the past year. 

Kingwood about holds its own, meets each 
week, does a small business in a co-opera- 
tive’way. 

Oak Grove meets weekly, is in a prosper- 
ous condition, taking in new members right 
along and do a fair business in a co-opera- 
tive way. . 

Spring Mills meets every week with good 
attendance and has taken in some new 
members lately. ° 


Grand View, organized last Jan, meefs 
every week and is doing a_ very large 
business in a co-operative way and has 


added several to its membership of late. 

Riverside, organized in March, bids fair 
to become one of the best granges in the 
county; it has taken in several mem- 
bers since organized. 

There will be a county grange picnic Aug 
3 on the old Hunterdon Co fair grounds 
at Flemington, to be addressed by Worthy 
National Mastér Aaron Jones and others. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona will hold a special 
meeting with Locktown in early fall to con- 
fer the fifth degree in full form on a large 
class. 

ee 

Husband thinks it is the interest that 
keeps the farmer’s nose to the grindstone.— 
[Jean, Nebraska. 





Our Story of the News. 


The situation in China grows in gravity. 
The news slowly filters through, but none 
of the reports are encouraging. It is feared 
that, eventually, Shanghai may be endan- 
gered. All the foreign nations are arousing 
to the seriousness of the crisis and troops 
and war-ships are to be dispatched as fast 
as available. Russia and Japan are the 
easiest of access to China and have pre- 
pared for vigorous measures. It is no long- 
er concealed that the Chinese regulars have 
engaged in the warfare. The appointment 
of Prince Tuan to take command of the 
regular forces is evidence that the uprising 
has the sanction of the government, or that 
portion of it in control, The viceroys, who 
have their seats of government at Nanking 
and Wu Chang and who govern the five 
great provinces in the Yang-tse-Kiang re- 
gion, have assured our government that 
they are determined and perfectly able to 
preserve order in their jurisdictions and 
protect the lives and property of foreigners. 
Li Hung Chang, the viceroy of Canton, 
has asked the authority of the powers to 
proceed to Pekin for the purpose of putting 
an end to the disturbances there. 





If the Cubans could be relied upon always 
to conduct their voting as quietly as they 
did their recent municipal elections they 
would be ahead of some of the United 
States in their capacity for self government. 
In Havana 19,000 votes were cast for mayor, 
of which the national candidate, Gen Rodri- 
guez, received 18,073, and was elected, along 
with the entire national ticket. The Aus- 
tralian system was used and worked well, 
illiterate persons being assisted by clerks 
to prepare their ballots. Word came from 
Gov Wood as follows: ‘Reports from all 
over the island show that the elections were 
orderly and peaceful. Not a single distur- 
bance was reported. Nearly the entire re- 
gistration voted. All reports indicate satis- 
faction. These elections are regarded as 
preliminary to a constitutional convention 
to be held in the fall. 





ten MacArthur’s proclamation of amnes- 
ty to Filipinos, the most decisive of the 
recent steps taken by the government in 
the archipelago, met with a hearty response 
from many of the men interested, who held 
meetings in Manila to discuss means for a 
restoration of peace. Meetings were held 
in which the Filipinos decided to meet the 
government’s offer with several conditions, 
among them the restoration of all confiscat- 
ed Tagalog property, the expulsion of the 
friars, a guarantee of the personal rights 
enjoyed by American citizens under our 
constitution, the devotion of insular reve- 
nues to the help of needy Filipino soldiers, 
civil government in the Philippine cities, 
and American commissions for Filipino mil- 
itary leaders, 





A new experiment of England for build- 
ing up foreign trade is to send out four men 
for two years, to certain places—Moscow, 
Zurich, Chicago and Guatemala—to study 
the products, industries and commerce of 
their respective fields. These commercial 
agents, as they are called, will supply in- 
formation to their countrymer in return 
for a fee, large or small in proportion to 
the service rendered, 





Nine thousand Mormons have established 
themselves in Alberta, Canada, having 
founded five towns, of which the leading 
one is Cardston, with a population of 8000. 





The calls for professional foresters 
throughout the United States are numerous 
just now, and a large influx of students is 
expected at the New York state college of 
forestry at Cornell university the coming 
September. The college has had over 50 
students during the past year, at werk in 
the different courses. A steady income 
toward its support is now derived from the 
30,000-acre reserve in the Adirondacks be- 
longing to the school, from the production 
of staves, wood alcohol and acetic acid; 
this without injuring the forest, but in the 
course of improving it. This is the first 
school of its kind in the country. Yale is 
soon to have a department of forestry. 





Methodists have 142 American mission- 
aries in China, Presbyterians 209 and the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions 110. There are thousands of 
European missionaries in the kingdom, For 
various reasons, mostly of a political nature, 
missionary work in China is regarded un- 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


i el 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, Cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
m_ issue of the following week. Chdvertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv - 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi i 
-— five cents a word each insertion. ° ee 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


— National Live Stock and Dairy show, Aug. 20 to 
24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 
miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Industrial exposition, will make it 
the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 
stock. Write for premium list. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Bennineers, Northampton Co., Pa. 
OLSTEIN bull, price $50. Jersey red boars ready 
for service. Mammoth white rye, first prize at Syra- 
cuse. Let me book en order; 81.00 bushel. WM. 
EMPIE, Minaville, N. Y. 
) ee oy pigs, three months’ old; purebred, fine 
condition, $7.09 each. W.C. DAMON, Supt., Gun- 
ston Hall Stock Farm, Gunston, Va. 
"S Herefords and Dorsets. Address WALTER ARM- 
STRONG, Lantz Mills, Virginia. 
Anson goats.—Pairs, trios or males. W. G. HUGHES 
CO., Hastings, Texas. 
wine Berkshire pigs. Registered stock. P. J. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ANTED—Live fowls, chickens and turkeys, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, game, beans, peas, etc. Have 

you any for sale? Ifso, drop us a line and we shall be 
pleased to quote you our market. Prompt pay guaran- 
teed. GEORGE NYE & COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Dp ‘routes & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
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poultry on commission, Correspondence solicited. 
ashington 8t., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wwe pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


PLENDID ition for experienced salesman, with 
rig. AMERICAN SILO SEED FEED STEEL 
TANK CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


NABBAGE and celery. 25 acres of plants, now ready. 

ey varieties. 15 cents per 100. $1 per 1000. 

Cash price list for quantities. R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, 
White Marsh, Md. 


ELERY, caullflower, cabbage plants for sale. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. ¥. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OSECOMB White Leghorns, great laying strain 
mature in five months; 30 eggs, $1. Guarantee< 
fertile. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 
EARLING Pekin ducks as good as the best. 
COVENTRY, Ridge Mills, N. ¥. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


it. )-- seven two-cent stamps for one hundrea 

gummed labels for canned fruits and jellies. Your 
assortment. SYRACUSE LABEL CoO., 515 S. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARBED. wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 
rn American institute fair. V. SCMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 
a. 
ATENTS—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
on. 


Sold 100 Eggs. 


W. S. Morgan of New Milford, Pa, writes 
as follows: “From my advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of _ the 
American <Agriculturist I sold 100 eggs to 
one man and 30 to another. The trouble 
with the egg business is that people are 
willing to buy eggs from inferior birds at 
half-price rather than pay a little more and 
get first-class stock as mine is. I am well 
satisfied with the advertisement and shall 
advertise with you again next season.” 




















F. H. 




















favorably by the population in general, 
but especially so by the official classes, who 
are intensely conservative of old institu- 
tions, more particularly the religious. 





Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, who is in 
command on the China coast, was appointed 
to the naval academy on Sept 21,1857, he was 
with the steam frigate Wabash in 1861, 
assisting in the blockade of the south At- 
lantic coast. The same year he fought at 
[To Page 778.] 












Agricultural Conference at Paris. 





The effort to secure co-operation among 
farmers to restrict the acreage of the big 
cereal crops will take form at the Paris 
exposition July 9-16 in the international 
agricultural conference. One of the prime 
movers in this work is J. C. Hanley of St 
Paul, executive ag’t of the farmers’ alli- 
ance and industrial union, the farmers’ 
federation of the Mississippi valley, etc. 
According to Mr Hanley, it is proposed to 
increase the demand by extending our 
foreign markets, and to reduce the supply 
by an intelligent and systematic movement 
by the farmers throughout the world. As- 
sociated with him in this measure is Prof 
Ruhland of Switzerland, and Mr Hanley 
writes American Agriculturist that he has 
been fortunate in securing the active co- 
operation of leading men, not only in this 
country but in Germany, France, Belgium, 
Russia, India, Australia, etc. 


NEW YORK. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, June 25—Farmers 
are haying and the yield is better than last 
year, although not a full crop. A large 
acreage of sowed and drilled corn has been 
put in; generally corn looks fair. Pastur- 
age has been short, but late rains have 
helped it along. Most farmers received 90c 
per can for May milk from N Y dealers, 15c 
per can better than last year. Grain is 
promising. Rye will be one of the best 
crops in years. The boarding season at 
Mahopac will be one of the best in the his- 
tory of that place. The Mutual milk and 
cream company receives 160 cans daily at 
the Baldwin Place factory and 350 at the 
Patterson factory. Wesley Williams is 
building a new farmhouse. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, June 25—Dr 
T James Owens is building a barn, 126 by 
36 ft, on the Humphrey place. Haying has 
begun and the crop will be short at least 
a half. Corn is growing well and fruit is 
promising. In some spots apple trees and 
maple trees have been stripped of their fo- 
liage by worms. A small green worm 1S 
doing some damage to apple trees. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, June 26—Grass 
looks fair, but none has been cut yet. Wa- 
ter is getting low and everything is dry. 
Early potatoes have set well and are all 
hilled. Many white grubs are found in the 
ground. P. D: Helmer shipped veals from 
Evans Mills June 22, paying 51%4c. Winter 
grain looks fine. Butter brings 18 to 20c, 
eggs 11 to 12e. Buel Ward has sold his fine 
flock of sheep, among which were six coal- 
black lambs. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, July 2—The 0 

of the day among farmers 1s cultl- 
a+ He potatoes and corn, of which wo 
the usual amount has been planted, 
potatoes are 2 — Se gin hee 
Dempsy is buying hay. ry 

y - in the early part of the seas 
pete be a short hay crop and — 
contiriue to advance. Pastures 4 — 
and cows have begun to shrink in _ pe 
tof milk. Price for milk at the Frankfo 
condensery 80c per 100 Ibs, and at the cheese 
factory 75c. There is a movement on foot 
to build a road from the furnace gulf up 
Budlong creek into the town of Litchfield. 
Joseph Dudelston is one of the promoters. 
Postmaster Wood of Frankfort with par- 
ties from Washington have been mapping 
out a route and farmers are looking for 
free rural delivery of mail. Tent caterpil- 
Jars-and forest worms are doing much 
damage to maple and apple trees. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, July 2— 


Forest worms are doing great damage. Hay 
crop will be fair. Corn and potatoes are 
coming on very well. Milk at O & W ship- 
ping station 70c per 100; at Borden con- 
densery, 6 miles south, 80c per 100, 


Bright Outlook for State Fair—The com- 


mission appointed by Gov Roosevelt to 
manage the state fair are actively at work, 
and the outlook is extremely flattering for 
the largest and best agri¢ultural exposition 
ever held in N Y state. The half-mile track 
is being converted into a mile track at an 
expense of over $12,000. New buildings are 
being erected, the present buildings are be- 
ing repaired, repainted and zenovated. A 
‘new and attractive main entrance is being 
built. The grounds are being leveled, new 
walks and roads made, and in fact every- 
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thing is being done in a thorough and sub- 
stantial manner. The railroads are making 
more liberal concessions in freight and pas- 
senger rates. The press of the state and 
the other agricultural societies are lending 
their aid in making this a fitting closing 
exposition of the 19th century. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, July 2—Rain has 
greatly revived growing crops. Grass is 
growing fast but will still be a light erop. 
Rye and oats are looking very well. Farm- 
ers are cultivating corn and potatoes. A 
few have but just planted their 
corn. Strawberries are very late. Eggs 
are selling for 14 to l6c, butter 18 to 26c. 
Considerable damage has been done by 
lightning, barns burned, cattle killed, trees 
shattered, etc, 


Eagle, Wyoming Co, June 26—A small 
amount of buckwheat still to be sown. 
Grass very light and will be about half the 
usual crop. Corn does not look as well as 
it should. Oats and other grains look well 
considering the dry weather. A large acre- 
age of potatoes planted, but they are not 
looking well and some pieces have only 
about half a stand, the seed having rotted 
in the ground. The prospect is good for a 
large amount of fruit. Riley Hurlbert, an 
old pioneer of this town, died June 21. Mr 
Hurlbert had spent the greater part of his 
life in this town. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, June 25—The hay 
erop will be very short. Many farmers 
have plowed up meadows, putting the land 
to corn, beans or millet. Pasturage is very 
poor; it did not start early, and stock has 
kept it eaten off very closely. Wheat has 
headed out rapidly and is short in straw 
and thin on the ground. Barley and oats 
are growing quite well. Corn seems to be 
growing well considering the weather. 
Good prospects for apples where orchards 
have been taken care of. Some orchards 
have been stripped by the army worm. Cat- 
erpillars have not been as bad as in some 
years. Spring tambs $4 per head, fresh 
milch cows 49, 


Leroy, Genesee Co, June 25—Hay is be- 
ing cut and will not be over one-half a crop. 
Many meadows were plowed and either 
planted to some crop or are to be sowed to 
Hungarian for hay. Although it is very 
dry, corn is growing nicely. Beans came 
up nicely but are growing more slowly. Po- 
tatoes,of which there is a large acreage, are 
doing nicely. There will be a large acreage 
of cabbage. Peas that were planted for the 
eanning factory are being harvested and 
delivered, straw and all. 


Wright, Schoharie Co, June 25—Forest 


worms have done much damage through this 
vicinity. There are prospects of much fruit. 
Corn is in good growing condition and rye 
will be a fair crop. Spring grain is looking 
as well as can be expected considering the 
time it has been sown. Hay promises to be 
a fair crop. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, June 26-—Recent 
showers have helped grass considerably, 
but owing to the excessive drouth last sea- 
son and the cold, dry spring, pastures are 
short and the hay crop will be very light. 
Old hay of prime quality $18 to 20 per ton. 
Rye straw in brisk demand. Rye and wheat 
looking very well, Oat prospects good. 
Corn unusually backward, owing to cold, 
cloudy weather. Light hay crop is caus- 
ing great increase in acreage of fodder corn. 








Fastest running and greatest grain-saving Threshi 
achine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made. 
Yor full information.also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fanning-miil, Feed-mill, Saw-machins 
(circular and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steams 
engine, Sweep-power, Ensilage fodder-cutter, Rounds 
silo, Address, Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 

¥@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 











FARM_TRUCKS and STEEL WHEELS 


GIL 77] f OLD WAGONS 
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Over-Work Weakens 
Your Kidneys. 
Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood. 





All the blood in your body passes through 
your kidneys once every three minutes. 

3 The kidneys are your 
blood purifiers, they fil- 
ter out the waste or 
impurities in the blood. 

If they are sick or out 
of order, they fail to do 
their work, 

Pains, achesandrheu- 
matism come from ex- 
cess of uric acid in the 
blood, due to neglected 
kidney trouble. 

Kidney trouble causes quick or unsteady 
heart beats, and makes one feel as though 
they had heart trouble, because the heart is 
over-working in pumping thick, kidney- 
poisoned blood through veins and arteries, 

It used to be considered that only urinary 
troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, 
but now modern science proves that nearly 
all constitutional diseases have their begin- 
ning in kidney trouble. 

lf you are sick you can make no mistake 
by first doctoring your kidneys. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect 6f Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing cases 
and is sold on its merits 
by all druggists in fifty- gam 
cent and one-dollar siz- 
es. You may have a 
sample bottle by mail 





Home of Swamp-Root. 
free, also pamphlet telling you how to find. 
out if you have kidney or bladder trouble. 
Mention this paper when writing Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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- si efficiency in cases of 
emergency should induce every horse owner to test 


Veterinary Pixine. 


“I never saw its equal. Cured one of my horses of 
scratches that had resisted every known treatment for 
nearly three years, and also a bad case of easy heel. 

HENRY KELDER, 
of H. Kelder &Co., Liverymen, Kingston, N. Y. 

Its great pie ay penetrating qualities makes it 
absolutely impossible for any sore or skin disease to 
withstand its healing power. Give horse no rest. Heals 
without scab. Itis guaranteed. Money refunded. 20z 
box 25e. 80z box 50c. At all Druggists’ and Dealers, or 
mailed postpaid. Troy Chemical Co., Troy N. Y. 
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Potatoes promising. Strawberries have done 


772 


fairly well. Cherries generally a light crop. 
Notwithstanding the heavy bloom, apple 
prospects do not indicate large crop. Milch 
cows in brisk demand at good prices. Pigs 
have been scarce and high. J. Willis Clark 
has sold his fine stallion to a breeder from 
near Danbury, Ct. The June meeting of 
the Bedford farmers’ club was held at 
Norhita farm at South Salem, the home of 
Theodore Langdon Van Norden, and the 
large number presert took much pleasure 
in inspecting Mr Van Norden’s fine herd of 
Jerseys and his model dairy arrangements. 


Centerlisle, Broome Co, June 25—Potatoes 
are up and looking well, with a large acre- 
age. Late showers have helped the grass 
crop but still it will be very light. Many 
farmers sprayed early, killing many of the 
forest worms in the orchards. Plowing for 
buckwheat is progressing rapidly. Oats 
look well, also new seeding in most places, 
where it has not been too dry. Forest 
worms are working such havoc in the for- 
ests as to kill the maple trees. Where they 
worked last fall trees have not all leaved 
out yet and some of the maple bushes look 
as barren as in Nov. Cherry and plum trees 
promise an abundance of fruit. Milk brings 
74c per 100 lbs. Buckwheat is 65c per bu, 
wool 20c per lb, potatoes 35c per bu. 

Afton, Chenango Co, June 25—The 
weather has been so very dry that the hay 
crop promises to be the lightest in many 
‘years. Farmers, however, have learned 
from the past to plow and put in corn and 
millet to help out a short hay crop. The 
acreage of oats is large and the crop looks 
fine. Potatoes a large acreage and they are 
very promising. Corn, considering the cold, 
dry weather, is looking well. Beef scarce 
and high. Pork never known to be so 
searce. George Nichols brought home a 
very fine cow from J. S. Cooper’s sale of 
imported Jersey cattle. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, 
planting completed. Corn 


June 25—Potato 
is looking very 


well, considering the drouth. Wheat is a 
very light crop, not 50 per cent. Rye good. 
Old meadows very light. Help scarce. As- 


paragus cutting is closing up with an un- 
usually light cut. Strawberries not 50 per 
cent and drying up. Apple and pear crops 
not good. Trees not sprayed are entirely 
stripped. George Pratt has been very busy 
all the season going about with his sprayer. 
S. K. Green is sowing cowpeas as a fer- 
tilizer to plow under. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, June 2— 
Crops have been doing well since the rains. 
Where there was heavy clay soil it crusted 
over. Corn is uneven. Mowing well start- 
ed. Potato stand good. Oats are better 
than usual. Pastures are fine and stock 
thriving. Fort Ann cream station ships 12 
40-qt cans of cream to Poultney (Vt) butter 
factory daily. Beef in good demand at 6%c 
1 w, butter 18 to 22c. 

Jackson, Washington Co, June 26—Crops 
all looking well generally. The hay crop will 
be light. Some are plowing new seeded 
ground and sowing millet or corn. D. W. 
Coulter is painting his house and barns. 
Butter and eggs are in good demand. Veal 
5% to 6clw. Wool market not very active. 
Some have sold grade wool for 28c, but most 
farmers inclined to hold. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, June 25— 


A cold, late spring followed by drouth has 
made things look discouraging. Every spare 
moment is put in fighting squash bugs. 
Sweet corn, peas and squashes have been 
| ee, for the canning factory. Oats look 
ne. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, June 25— 
Ground is very dry and weather is cool. 
Oats, potatoes and corn look well. Grass is 
thin and weedy. Plenty of apples and 
plenty of worms. Not much spraying. 


Essex, Essex Co, June 25—Apple trees not 


damaged by worms last year are healthy 
and loaded with fruit. Hay will be a fair 
crop. Help scarce and high. Oats, corn 
and potatoes look well. Whitney Safford is 
putting on an addition to his cow barn. 
William Fisher is putting up a barn. The 
old barn on Lake View farm has fallen and 
a new one is going up. 

Clarkson, Monroe Co, June 25—Winter 
wheat killed out badly, but that which sur- 


vived has a healthy color and @ fair yield 
for the straw seems assured. Probably 


three times the wenal bean acreage is be- 





-require a large amount of labor. 
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ing planted on account of the high price 
last season. Spring grain is backward on 
account of dry weather. Hay will be a very 
short crop. A large acreage of cabbage was 
projected, but plants have done poorly and 
will probably diminish the acreage. Spray- 
ing was generally practiced and a fair crop 
of fruit seems assured.’ 


Campville, Tioga Co, June 25—June mea- 


dows were apparently a failure and pas- 
tures and spring-sowed crops nearly _ so. 
June 8 and 9 brought abundant rains and 
helped crops. Oats will be a good crop. 
Wheat and rye are maturing rapidly, but 
will scarcely be two-thirds of an ordinary 
crop. Clover was nearly destroyed by the 
frequent freezing and thawing in April. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co, June 25—The out- 
look for winter grain and straw is for not 
more than half a crop. Oats indicate a 
short growth of straw and the prospect is 
good*for less than a half a crop of grain. 
Upland meadows indicate less than half an 
average crop. Corn is small, but the ma- 
jority of fields have a good color. Pastures 
are short. Onions are unusually weedy and 
The pros- 
pect for this crop is discouraging. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, June 25—Hay 
will not be a heavy crop, as it is too thin 
on the ground, with but very little clo- 
ver. Much new seeding has been plowed 
up and. a large acreage of buckwheat will 
be sowed. Oats are looking well and corn 
is doing nicely. Rye will be a light crop, 
much of it being winterkilled. But little 
hay left, and the price about the same as 
last winter, $14 per ton. Quite a number 
are having wells put down this season. 
Charles Bevis is building a new hay barn 
toe take the place of the one recently burned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Corry, Warren Co, June 25—Cool nights 
and light frost June 12. The hay crop will 
not be as heavy as usual. Where ground 
has been well cultivated crops look well. 
Oats look well. Live pork 5c, veal 5c. The 
condensery at Corry is going up rapidly. 
Butter at the creamery netted 18.44c per 


Ib last month. The apple crop will be large 
from present appearances, 


Mill Village, Erie Co, June 25—Rain is 


needed, Hay short. Veal higher than last 
month. Hired help is scarce. 

The Forests As Health Givers—An in- 
spection of the forests of Luzerne Co has 
just been made by State Forestry Commis- 
sioner Rothrock and other members of the 
commission. The commission is to buy 
three timber reservations of 40,000 acres 
each at the headwaters of the three princi- 
pal rivers, the Delaware, Susquehanna and 
Ohio. The idea is to raise timber on ground 
that will not produce anything else. Com- 
missioner Rothrock says: “The climate of 
Pa is far more healthful than that of any 
other state in the Union, but the people do 
not know it. Besides, they cannot enjoy out- 
door life at "present without trespassing on 
some one’s or some corporation’s domains. 
There is no need for our citizens to go to 
the Adirondacks, to Col, Cal, Fla or else- 
where, when we once get these timber pre- 
serves in full operation, for healthful out- 
door recreation. It is only a question of 
time when Pa will be called upon to take 
care of its consumptives, and find a way 
to prevent the spread of that dreaded dis- 
ease. Our state timber reservations will be 
the remedy to help the state out of that 
dilemma.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Outlook—Haying is in progress, with 
a better crop in prospect than was cut last 
year. Twig blight is reported on apple, pear 
and quince trees in many sections and ap- 
pears to be spreading. Corn.in fair condi- 
tion considering the cool nights. Small 
fruits have set heavily, indicating a large 
crop. Wheat and rye are ripening fast. 


Chester, Burlington Co, June 25—The 


spring was cold and dry till last of May, 
when three soaking rains came in time to 
help grass crop, which will not make more 
than three-fourths of a crop. About the 
usual acret=ge of potatoes planted. Some 
fields looking fine, but others not so well. 
Wheat above the average, heading out fine 
and promises a heavy crop. Corn looks 
well, but is a little backward on account 
of cool weather. Potato bugg have _ been 








very bad in some places. Large crops of fine 
strawberries; prices low. Asparagus yield- 
ed light on account of cool weather, but 
prices have been good. Truckers have been 
picking peas for some time and receiving 
good prices. All fruit trees bloomed heavy. 
Apples are falling badly. Hay $16 to 18 per 
ton, rye straw 15 to 17, wheat 75c per bu. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, June 25—The 
bulk of the strawberry crop has been 
shipped. The yield was good, but prices 
were so low that it could not be called 2 
paying crop. The season has been favor- 
able for transplanting sweet potato plants, 
and at least the usudal acreage has been 
planted. It has been a cold spring, but 
rainfall has been favorable. 


CANADA. 


Inspecting Canadian Fruit. 





The attention of Canadian fruit growers 
has been directed to the need of an officias 
system of fruit inspection by the prevalence 
of dishonest packing which it is feared will 
tend to injure the .foreign market. The 
pending inspection bill will probably be 
passed by the Dominion government, in the 
hope of checking the abuse. The act will 
go into operation July 1. It requires fruit 
packages intended for expert to be marked 
by the packer with name and address, with 
the size of the fruit in inches, the name 
of the variety and the grade of the fruit. 
By size of fruit is meant the diameter 
across the core. Grade A, No 1, is defined 
as well-grown specimens of one variety, 
sound, of nearly uniform size, good color, 
normal shape and not less than 90 per cent 
free from scab, worm-holes, bruises and 
other defects and properly packed. Grade 
No 1 must be of one variety, sound, fairly 
uniform, 80 per cent free from defects and 
properly packed. Grade No 2 may include 
apples disqualified from the preceding 
classes. When more than 10 per cent of the 
fruit is substantially smaller in size, infe- 
rior in grade, or different in variety than 
the marks on the package, it shall be con- 
sidered false grading and the inspector will 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The John M. Smyth Co of Chicago write 


us that they do not employ agents in the 
state, neither do they employ agents any- 
where. They do not sell merchandise from 
wagons in’ exchange for butter and eggs, 
but operate entirely upon a catalog cash 
basis. They offer to pay a suitable reward 
to anyone aiding them in prosecuting and 
convicting those who are showing a copy 
of their catalog, selling goods from wagons, 
representing themselves as their authorized 
agents. 


The Prizes Offered by the Bowker fer- 
tilizer company for the first, second and 
third complete collections ofiits trade stamps 
have been awarded as follows: First prize, 
Mr James Dundas, 2 Sewall street, Salem, 
Mass; second prize, Mr B. C. Miles, W. 
Glover, Vt; third prize, Mrs William A. 
Potter, Chepachet, R I. The special prize 
of $25 for the largest number of clippings 
containing its catch phrase, ‘For the land's 
sake use Bowker’s fertilizers,” has been 
awarded to John L. Emlet, Twin, Preble 
Co, O, who sent in 1286 clippings. 





Grain Well Cleaned is what every dealer 
and user likes to have, hence the thresh- 
ing machine which does the most effective 
work in this line is the one that must have 
the good favor of the people. Evidence has 
just been brought to our notice of the very 
poor cleaning of grain that is done by some 
machines, and it almost seems surprising 
that farmers can be at all satisfied with 
that class of work. There are machines 
made that do the best of cleaning by pass- 
ing once through the thresher, as is ac- 
complished by the celebrated Fearless 
thresher and cleaner made at the old-es- 
tablished Empire agricultural works, Co- 
bleskill, N Y. Special facilities and capae- 
ity are embodied in this machine for fast 
and perfect cleaning of all kinds of grain, 
so that the work that can be accomplished 
by it has been found to be the very best. 
When.about to-invest in a threshing ma- 
chine,..it is a matter of some concern to 
know where a real good article can be pro- 
cured at the most reasonable cost, hence 
we gladly advise our readers to confer with 
this well-established house for anything in 
the line of such machinery. 











stamp such packages “falsely marked.” 
The fine for fruit sold for export, con- 

trary to the provisions of the acts is 50c to 

$1 per package, or one month’s imprison- 


ment, if fine is not paid. There is also a 
fine of $40 for erasing or changing the in- 
spector’s marks. Inspectors have a right to 
examine packages of fruit at any time on 
suspicion of false marking. One-half the 
fine in all cases of violation of the act goes 
to the informer. 


Elgin Co, Ontario—Farmersare cultivat- 
ing corn, of which,there is quite a large 
acreage. The white grub and cutworm 
have damaged the crop badly in some sec- 
tions. Fruit is selling nicely and prospects 
were never better for a good crop. Port 
Burwell promises to be one of the greatest 
summer resorts on the north shore of Lake 
Erie. A sawmill, .apple evaporator and 
cider mill combined has been built in Port 
Burwell this summer. Winter wheat looks 
well and is out in head; prospects are good 
for a good crop. Farmers have begun hay- 
ing, but the crop will be light. Barley and 
oats look well, but in some places the cut- 
worm is injuring the crop. Potatoes look 
well and if the bugs are subdued there will 
be a large crop. 


SE eeeeenne 


The Milk Market. 

Milk producers as a whole, shipping to 
N Y and represented so largely by the F S 
M P A, have not yet succeeded in placing 
the market in a position entirely satisfac- 
tory to them. In a number of instances 
farmers at shipping stations are getting 
together to dispose of their milk at local 
butter or cheese factory, pending satisfac- 
tory price for the raw product at N Y city. 
In the main, however, individual shipments 
are made much as formerly, and the sup- 
ply for the metropolitan markets continues 
liberal. There is more or less talk about 
working in further harmony toward de- 
manding, in no uncertain manner, a more 
remunerative price from the N Y contract- 
ors about Aug 1. Up to the present, how- 
ever, this has not crystallized into a well- 
defined plan. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2%4c p qt. The price of the sur- 
plus remains at $1.19 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended June 23 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 
° milk Cream milk 

Del, Lack & W........ 20,675¢@ 880 — 
OS ree ae 31,557 1,830 417 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 10,633 182 342 
N Y Cent (long haul). 21,3506 1,050 _ 
SERGIO 5624 Pic cceeondis 9,375 2,175 —- 
ON BROLG. 6 6c wccs case 10,990 1,644 223 
Susquehanna ...e-.ees 16,216 382 693 
Northern 2,550 _ -—- 
New Haven........se.. 8,426 _ a 
Lehigh Valley......... 12,701 583 a 
Other sources......... 5,500 120 — 
Total receipts....... 169,972 8,846 1,675 
Last week...........171,669 8,051 1,678 
Daily average....... 24,282 1,264 239 


a In addition 28,390 qts bottled milk. 

b In addition 50,750 qts bottled milk. 

The N Y Central (long haul) carried dur- 
ing May 94,359 cans milk, 224,757 qts bottled 
milk, 4647 cans of cream and 522 cans of pot 
cheese, 

Milk producers have resumed shipping 
milk to New York after taking their milk 
to a butter factory 31 days, also having suc- 
cessfully resisted the signing of contract 
as demanded by dealer. Price %c off for 
Oct, Nov, Dec, Jan, %c off remaining eight 
months from exchange price.—[Campville, 
Tioga Co, N Y. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, June 2—This week’s 
cheese sales show a perceptible decline. 
The fact is that orders from abroad had 
a limit put on prices which prevented any 
further advance. Even at the values that 
had already been reached, foreign buyers 
were not willing to operate at all freely, 
and the-result-was that more cheese had 
to be carried over than during any pre- 
vious week of the season. Home traders 
are still buying from hand to mouth and 
refuse to lay in any stock at present pricés, 
Their idea is to pay about 8c for summer 
cheese, but it is doubtful if they. will get 
it for that this year. 
> Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
9c, 3485-at 9¥%c, 575 at 9%4c; 
at 9c, 770 at 9%c; small 
220 at 91%4c; small colored, 


ored, 8005 bxs at 
large ‘white, 180 
white, 820 at 9c, 





1010 at 9c; consigned 190. Total, 10,255 bxs, 
against 10.093 last year and 7233 two years 
ago. Sales on curb, about 600 bxs large col- 
ored at 93g. Sales of creamery butter were 
87 pkgs at 19c and 110 at 19%c. 


Paris Green on Tobacco. 

Many are cautioning growers against the 
use of all arsenical poisons for destroying 
tobacco or horn worms. A package was 
recently opened in a large market that 
showed the use of paris green to such an 
extent that the very substance of the leaf 
was full of the poison. It may be that 
growers are justified in the use of such 
poisons when the plants are very small, say 
not more than 8 in across the leaves, but 
I do not think it best to use arsenical poi- 
sons at any time. The great tobacco trusts 
are the purchasers of the greater part of 
the crop and their agents say that -they 
will give no further warning, but will refuse 
to look at crops where poison has been 
used.—[C. D. Lyon, Ohio. 


The Hop Movement ‘and Market. 


At New York, stocks are quite moderate, 
but demand is only fair and prices have 
not changed materially. Dealers are follow- 
ing the hand-to-mouth policy. Foreign re- 
ports steady. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports ‘foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
June 19 last yr "99 last y1 


Domestic receipts 1,872 2,030 104,750 148,732 
Exports to Europe 118 1,069 43,609 103,570 
Imp’ts from Europe 9 589 2,770 

Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14%4c p 
lb, prime 11144@12%c, medium 8@10c, com- 
mon 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Paci- 
fic coast, crop of ’99, ch 13@14%c, prime 11% 
121%4c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 
’98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

Hop prospects in Washington are better 
than for many years. The yards are in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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good condition. The vines well trellised and 
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the picking season will be early. In North 
Yakima a number of contracts have been 
made at prices ranging from 9@12c. 

COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co, N Y—Acreage a 
fifth less than last year and all old yards, 
which are greatly in the majority, suffered 
by winter killing. The few new yards are 
looking fairly well. Buyers are offering 12c 
for autumn delivery. Some large dealers 
in the state, who have 200 to 350 acres hops 
on Pacific coast, have been canvassing, the 
farmers advising the plowing up process. 

BLENHEIM, Schoharie Co, N Y—Hops are 
not up to average, there being many dead 
hills. Only one lot remains unsold in this 
town. 

CHERRY VALLEY, Otsego Co, N Y—The hop 
crop cannot be large, as old yards were 
badly winterkilled. Young yards are fairly 
good. But few bales of the ’99 crop in 
growers’ hands. 

COBLESKILL, N Y—During the week ended 
June 23, shipments of hops were 78 bales, 

MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y—Present con- 
dition of vines fair, no insects, and no 
prices named for ’00 crop. Acreage in this 
county smaller than last year. 

ONEIDA, Madison Co, N Y—General free- 
dom from insect pests with the exception 
of the hop grub which is doing some damage 
Hop acreage in this vicinity less than last 
year. 

STarK, Herkimer Co, N Y—Hops are look- 
ing finely, there being a heavy and vigor- 
ous growth of vines, and under fair condi- 
tions will be a banner year for hops in this 
county. . 

East CONSTABLE, N Y—The hops remain- 
ing look well. Many were winterkilled. 

At GALLUPVILLE, Schoharie Co, N Y, hops 
are not looking well and indications point 
to a poor crop. 


Our Foreign Trade In Apples. 








Now that the season of ‘99-00 is fully 
closed and statistics of exports at hand 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
The small farm well tilled: To teach the art of Fruit 
Culture, Gardening, Dairying, and Allied Subjects. 
A course in Preservation and Conservation of Food 
Products through Cold Storage. New opportunity open to 
young men. Course begins in Sept. and is open to men 


and women. Address GEO. T. POWELL, Director, 
Briar Cliff Manor, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Eugines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-work ne machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We make a 
specialty of Saw and neces | Mill Machinery. Just_re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 














» PRACTICAL 


ORESTR 


Andrew 8S. Fuller. A treatise on the p ation, 
Ping and cultivation, with descriptions and the bo- 
Panical and popular names of all the indigenous trees of 
the United States, and notes on a large number of the 
most valuable exotic species. In his preface the author 
gays: ‘‘l have attempted to write this k with the hepe 
that it will be of service, not only those who 
desire to raise forest trees for pleasure and profit, 
to others, who, like the author, may occasionally visit 
different parts of the country, and need some such guide 


that will help them to call to mind the -names, as well 

as to assist_ in enti the different les of trees 

to be found ‘in our forests. I have purposely avoided 

terme. than “was actually negessary td a abe, Ye" 
s than was a 

yous species and varieties.’’ ustrated, cloth, 12mo. 
ce, pos 


nd many other publications. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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it is possible to make intellligent compari- 
gons. According to figures just compiled 
by Mahlon Terhune, forwarding agent at 
New York city, total exports of apples 
from U S and Canada were 60,000 bbls great- 
er than in ‘the preceding year, but have 
been exceeded a number of times. 

A feature of interest is the good showing 
in shipments to the continent of Europe, 
especially Hamburg, which took 72,150 bbls. 
Of the 1,293,121 bbls shipped abroad, New 
York cleared 306,889, Boston 177,660, Mon- 
treal 285,528, Portland, Me, 148,892, Annap- 
olis 13,400 and Halifax and St John 360,799 
bbis. 


EXPORTS APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA IN BBL5. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 
Season, pool don gow Other Total 
1899-'00, 644,857 319,869 211,555 116,840 1,293,121 
1898-9, 689,036 271,342 180,336 980,373 1,221,087 
1897-8, 490.138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7, 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,346 
1895-6. 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,503 751,255 
1894-5, 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4, 101,205 32,581 38,524 2,530 174,841 
1890-1, 252,543 116,705 90,772 1,260 451,285 
Wee], $39,444 177,936 216,391 95.036 1,323,806 


commenti 
THE GRAIN TRADE, 

LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND~ 

ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 


























| Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
| 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 

Chicago..... wee] OF | .73%) 42% yo 25%et .25U, 
New York........| 91 | 80%} .464_} 4034} .29 | 31% 
Boston. . _ -- Jl 42 33 a 
Toledo. 91 75%} .43 34 25%) . 
St Louis... --,| OF | .Tabe! 42 | 34 | .24he) 26 
Minneapolis. - “| 87%) 71 | 40%) 3154) 28%) .26 
Liverpool....... 95%! 87 | 54%) 45%] — | — 

At Chicago, corn has received moderate 


attention and under sympathy with wheat 
averaged higher, July working above 4ic p 
bu before there was any appreciable reac- 
tion. Crop conditions have continued gen- 
erally favorable and the enormous area un- 
der corn seems to be making. excellent 
progress. .Only moderate interest is noted 
in the movement of old corn. Country of- 
ferings are fair, but not large, and the ship- 
ping demand on domestic and export ac- 
count without particular feature. 

Barley offerings small, market quiet and 
firm, with poor to choice quotable at 38@ 
47c p bu. 

At New York, wheat market has natur- 
ally ruled materially higher in sympathy 
with conditions in the west. ‘The serious 
damage to the spring wheat crop in Minn 
and the Dakotas was the all-absorbing topic 
of conversation, and vigorous support car- 
ried No 2 wheat at N Y to 92c p bu and 
fcy spring patent flour to $5 50@5 75 p bbl. 
Corn sympathized somewhat with wheat, 
moving up to 48¢ p bu for No 2 mixed. 
No 2 oats advanced to 28@28%c p bu in 
store, white and clipped 32@35%c, state rye 
64@65c p bu, malting barley 50@55c, timothy 
seed for Sept delivery 3 10@3 20 p 100 lbs, 
Oct clover 5 85 


The Furious Advance in Wheat. 


The sensational upturn in wheat formed 
the chief item of interest in the grain trade 
the past 10 days or two weeks; nor is this 
strange, considering the fact that wheat 
has scored an advance of some 2ic p bu 
since the middle of May, moving up with 
leaps and bounds in late June to a level 
around 87c at Chicago, and 92c at 
New York. At the top it is but 
natural that profit-taking should result in 
more or less reaction, yet the temper of 
traders as a whole is distinctly more fa- 
vorable to a bettér level’ of wheat prices 
than in many months past. Conditions 
outlined in American Agriculturist a week 
ago have been greatly intensified through 
the continuance of serious drouth in the 
northwest. Our __ statistician, who has 
just _ returned from a two weeks’ in- 
quiry, finds the damage most _ serious. 
It is now conceded that _ irrespective 
of scattered rainfall in late June, 
spring wheat has been so badly damaged 
as to practically cut crop of this a third 
to a half, although it is quite too early to 
estimate definitely the yield in bushels. 

Without here entering into figures, it is 
practically certain that what at one time 
promised to be a big crop has been whittled 
down materially, and the outturn can be 
nothing like that of two years ago, and pos- 
sibly smaller than the crop of ’99. An import- 
ant feature of the situation is the indiffer- 
ence up to the very recent past in foreign 








markets. These have refused to follow our 
advances, although in the past few days 
Liverpool has shown more response. At 
this, the close of the crop year, the world’s 
supply is moderate and conditions in 
Europe considered fairly favorable for 
ultimate yield, although considerably less 
than that of a year ago. Europe’s require- 
ments of our wheat and flour, therefore, 
will probably prove at least normal. Ex- 
ports from the U S during the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 00, approximated 185 mil- 
lion bu, or smaller by 40 millions than one 





year ago, when they were the best on 
record. 
WHEAT CROP AND SUMMER PRICES. 
Crop, —— 
Prices——— mil- mil 

Year May July lions lions 
Per 65@ 68c ? ? br70 
0 eer 68@ 80 69@75c 565 225 
ME cshecates 117@185 65@88 715 216 
ee 68@ 98 68@80 589 148 
1896 ......... 57@ 68 54@62 470 129 
; ererres 60@ 85 71@85 460 144 
1894 ........- 53@ 60 50@60 460 164 


a. Exports wheat and flour for fiscal year 
ending June 30, but from crop of previous 
year. 

6. Exports 11 mos to May 31, ’00. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900} 1899 mm 1899} 1900| 1899 
Chicago, di 100 lbs . - | $5.7 5)$5.60 $5.15} $3.90: $5.1 15} $5.50 
New York . a 5.75) 5.70) 5.35) 4.15) 5.40) 5.25 
Buffalo.. see -+| 5.80) 5.60) 5.35) 3.95) 5.35] 5.25 
Kansas City . 606ee onde 5.05; 3.80{ 5.10) 5.20 
ys PE ee 5.75 5.50} 5.25) 3.95} 4.90) 5.25 








At New York, cattle quiet and substan- 
tially steady at the slight decline which 
took place late last week. Common to 
choice steers $4 50@5 75, fcy nominally a 
premium. Poor to choice butcher cows 2 25 
@4 25, fcy lots and heifers 4 35@4 50, bulls 
3@4 50; veal calves steady at 4 75@6 75. 
Hogs without important change, sales 
largely at 5 50@5 80. Sheep quiet at recent 
decline of 15@25c, under liberal offerings. 
Poor to prime 3 25@4 75, lambs 6@7 50, year- 
lings 4 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market rather slow 
and 10c lower Monday of this week, when 75 
cars came forward. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 ees s 
Good, 1290 to 1300 ibs, 5 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, ‘fogs bs 
Rough, half fat, SSaise 
Com te te good fat oxen, 3 85 Veal calves, 5 00G7 00 

Hogs active and stronger, Monday’s sup- 
ply 40 double decks. Heavy droves $5 50@ 
5 55, showing 10c decline, medium and 
heavy yorkers 5 60, light do 5 50@5 55, pigs 
5 40@5 50. Sheep easy, receipts 25 cars. 
Good to best 4 50@4 70, spring lambs 4@6, 
veal calves 5@7. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@20c lower Monday 
of this week, when 175 cars came forward. 
Shipping steers $5@5 65, fair to good butcher 
steers 4 75@5 25, stock cattle 3 50@4 70, veal 
calves 5 50@6 25, fcy nominally a premium, 


Poor to good fat bulla, 93 00@4 50 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Heifers, 700 to 1106 Ibe, 4 0005.00 
Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@15 (0 
F’sh cows & apne ON@48 00 


‘@27, cottomseed meal 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Hog market firm Monday, when 90 cars 
were received. Yorkers and pigs 5 55, me- 
dium and heavy droves 5 60. Sheep 15@25c 
lower, arrivals 40 double decks; good 
butcher grades 4 25@4 75, choice wethers 
a yearlings 5@5 50, spring lambs 5 W@ 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Eggs. 


At New York, strictly fresh eggs continue 
in light supply, mixed stock plentiful and 
irregular in price. Nearby fcy 15%@l6c p 
dz, prime 13%@l5c, western 10@14%c, do 
loss off 14@l5c. 





Bean 3. 

At New York, a fair trade in small orders. 
Ch marrow $2 17%@2 20 p bu, ch medium 
210, ch pea 2 25@2 30, red kidney 2 10@ 
212%, white kidney 2 25@2 30, yellow eye 
2 20,. Cal lima 3 55, foreign pea 1 90@2 05, 
do medium 1 65@1 80. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries slightly firm- 
er, melons in demand, choice berries gen- 
erally steady. Nearby strawberries fcy 
10@12c p qt, fair 6@9c, N C huckleberries 
8@15c, Md 10@12c, Md blackberries 7@i0e, 
raspberries 6@10c, gooseberries 5@8c, cher- 
ries 40@60c p 8-Ib bskt, southern peaches 
$1 50@2 50 p carrier, plums 1@1 50, musk- 
melons 1@3 p case, watermelons 15@35 p 100. 

Ground Feeds: 

At New York, market firmer. Bran $16@ 
19 p ton, middlings 17@17 50, fine feed 16 25 
@16 50, red dog 19@20, linseed meal 26 56 
26, sereenings 30@ 


80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 1 02%@1 05, 


grits 1 024%2.@1 05, chops 82%@85c, coarse 
meal 87@89c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, prime grades generally 


steady. Prime timothy 87% 2@92%ec Pp 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85c, No 2 80c, clover mixed 75e, rye 70 
@80c, oat 40@50c, wheat 35@40c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, tone of market is quiet for 
both old and new stock. Southern Rose 
$1 50@1 75 p bbl, Chili 1 25@1 50, prime old 
1 25@1 50, fair 75c@1. 

Poultry. 


At New York, live poultry in liberal sup- 
ply and quiet, dressed steady. Live spring 
chickens 16@20c p Ib, fowls 9%c, turkeys 8 
@9c, ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 70c@$l1; 
pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, 
Phila broilers 20@28c, do western 18@2iIc, 
fowls 914%2@10%2c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At’New York, asparagus firmer, other 
produce in moderate demand. F cy. aspara- 
gus $3@4 50 p dz bchs, prime 1 25@2 75, 
beets 1@2 p 100 bchs, radishes 50c@1, tur- 
nips 1@2, cauliflower 1@1 75 p bbl, Charles- 
ton 1@1 50. lettuce 25@75c, southern onions 
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| THE LATEST MARKETS 


2 25@2 40, L I peas 75c@1 p bag, string 
beans 50c@1 p bskt, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier, 
At Boston, supply liberal, only good stock 
wanted. Asparagus 75c@$1 25 p dz bchs, 
new beets 75c, new carrots 75c, celery 1 25, 
lettuce 20@35c, radishes 20@25c, string beans 
75c@1 p %-bu bskt, beet greens 20c p bu, 
carrots 1@1 25, cabbage 1 p bbl, rutabaga 
2, cucumbers 1 50@3 p 100, onions 1 25 p bu, 
parsley 1 25@2, peas 1 25@1 50, spinach 10@ 
20c, tomatoes 2@2 50, rhubarb 1@1%c p Ib. 
Wool. 


Thg@ wool market continues quiet. Man- 
ufacturers are awaiting further develop- 
ments. Stocks in the producing sections 
are still firmly held. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter market is generally steady 
and stocks fairly well cleaned up. The 
quality is excellent and storage dealers are 
anxious to secure a good supply, but are 
sometimes inclined to await further devel- 
opments in the market. Extra creamery 
sold at 19%.@20c p lb at N Y and Boston, as 





compared with 18%@19c one year ago; 
choice dairy rules steady at 18%@19c. Ex- 


port demand has been fairly active at pres- 
ent prices. 

New York State—At Watertown, cmy 21 
@23c p Ib, dairy 15@18%c.—At Syracuse, 
cmy 16@21c, dairy 16@18c.—At Albany, cmy 
20@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy 19@ 
20c p lb, dairy 14@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 
19%@21c. 

At New York, home consumptive trade 
has been rather quiet, but storage and ex- 
port demand has about absorbed the sur- 
plus. Cmy extra 191%4c p Ib, firsts 184%4@19c, 
state dairy fcy 18%c, firsts 17%@18c, west- 
ern imt cmy 15@17éc. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ecmy 
1814@20c p lb, ladle 14@16c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 16@2ic p Ib, 


dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 21@22c, dairy 
13%4@14c. 

Maryland--At Baltimore, cmy 18@28c p 
lb, ladle 16@19c, dairy 17@20c. 

At Boston, tone of market is steady at 
slightly higher prices. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 20c p lb, do N Y 20c, do western 20c, 
firsts 17@19l%4c, Vt dairy extra 18@19c, do 
N Y 18c, firsts 16@i7c, western imt cmy 15 
@16'4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Supplies have come in quite freely, but 
quality is very good and with a fairly act- 
ive demand on export account, the market 
is in a fairly healthy condition. 

New York State—At Watertown, small 
12c p lb.—At Syracuse, new 10@11c.—At Al- 
bany, cheddars 9@10c.—At Buffalo, old 10c, 
new 8@9c.—At Rochester, 10%@l1lc. 

At New York, prices slightly lower. Fcy 
9%c p lb, good to ch 9@94c, light skims 8c, 
full 1%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 20 lots, 2116 bxs offered, 
914c p lb bid, but no sales:reported. Later 
all sold on street at 95c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
cream 944@10c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, 
twins 10%c, Young Americas 10%c. 
Columbus, 13@15c. 

Maryland—aAt Baltimore, full cream 10@ 
10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, a firm feeling is noted. N Y 
twins extra 9%c p lb, firsts 8%@9c, Vt 
twins extra 9144@9%c, firsts 8144@9c, western 
twins extra 914c, fair 84%4,@9c, Ohio flats 814c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Watertown, potatoes 
25@35c p bu, green peas 65@75c, beans 2@ 


full 


flats 8%4@8%c p Ib, 
At 











2 50, asparagus 5@6c p bch, lettuce 4@5c, 
beets 10c. Eggs 12%c p dz, live fowls 9@10c, 


spring lambs 6c, veal calves 5@54c, steers 
4%4@5c. Corn meal $20 p ton, corn and oats 
22, bran 20, middlings 20, oats 35@40c p bu. 

At Rochester, eggs 14c p dz, live fow)s i0c 
Pp lb, chickens 12@i3c d w, beef 7%@8%c, 
veal 8%@9c, spring lambs $4@5 each. Mid- 
dlings 18@19 p ton, bran 18@19, corn meal 
20@21, hay 14@17. Strawberries 8@10c p at, 
radishes 18@20c p dz bchs, pie plant 15c, 
potatoes 35c p bu, new 2 50 p bbl. 

At Albany, asparagus $9@10 p 100 bchs, 
lettuce 70@90c, turnips 1 25@1 50, green peas 
1p bu, new potatoes 2@2 25 p bbl,-old 1 25, | 





beans 2@2 25 p bu, strawberries 5@10c p at. 
Eggs 15@16c p dz, live spring chickens 18@ 
20c p Ib, broilers 25@28c d w. Corn 44@46c 
p bu, oats 31@34c, bran 16 50@17 50, mid- 
dlings 17@19, hay 15@18. Milch cows 30@45 
each, veal calves 6@7 p 100 Ilr" 1 w, hogs 
5 20@5 365. 


At Syracuse, state corn b5c p bu, No 2 
white oats 30c, bran $17 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 27, middlings 18, hay 13@16. Eggs 12c 
p dz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, broilers 30c d w. 
New potatoes 95c@1 p bu, old 25@30c, beans 
2 40@2 75, strawberries 12@13c p qt, aspara- 
gus 4c p bch, lettuce 2@2%c p head, green 
peas 75c@1 50 p bu. 

At Buffalo, strawberries 7@12c p at, cur- 
rants 7@8c, raspberries 9@10c, old potatoes 
25@35c p bu, new $1 50@2 25 p bbl, aspara- 
gus 1@1 25 p dz bchs, beets 25@40c, turnips 
20@30c. Eggs 12%c p dz, live fowls 10c p lb, 
broilers 20c, spring ducks 30@50c each. 
Hay 14@17 p ton, corn meal 85c p 100 Ibs, 
middlings 80c, bran 80c, corn 47c p bu, oats 
31c. 


PENNSYLVANIA— At Philadelphia, 
hay $15@17 50 p ton, bran 16@17, corn 46%c 
p bu, No 2 white clipped oats 3lce. Eggs 14c 
Pp dz, live fowls 10c, spring chickens 16@20c. 
Beans 1 90@2 20 p bu, green peas 1 20, 
strawberries 6@10c p qt, blackberries 6@8c, 
raspberries 4@8c p pt, cherries 4@6c p Ib, 
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new Rose potatoes 1 75@2 75 p bbl, Fla egg 
plant 3@b, cucumbers 80c@1 p bskt. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
83c p bu, corn 45c, oats 26c, hay $12 50@14 75 
p ton, bran 14@14 50, middlings 15@15 50. 
Eggs 10%c p dz, spring chickens 15@17c p 
Ib 1 w, fowls 7¥%c, steers 4 65@5 50 p 100 
ibs, veal calves 5 50@6 75, hogs 5@5 30, 
lambs 5 50@7. New Triumphs 40@50c p bu, 
cabbage 60@75c p bbl, strawberries 1 25@ 
1 50 p bu, huckleberries 1 50@2 p 24-qt cra, 
blackberries 1 50@1 75, raspberries 1 25@ 
1 50. 

At Columbus, wheat 78@80c p bu, corn 
45@48c, oats 30@33c, bran $15 p ton, shorts 
14, middlings 16, screenings 13, hay 13@15. 
steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5@ 
5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, fowls 6@7c p Ib, broil- 
ers 12@15c d w, eggs llc p dz. Old poto- 
toes 42c p bu, new 54c, beans 2 15@2 20, 
raspberries $c p qt, strawberries 7c, cher- 
ries 8c. 

MARYLAND--At Baltimore, eggs 13@ 
134¢¢ p dz, spring chickens 20@21c p lbdw, 
fowls 103%2c. Corn 47c p bu, oats 27%c, hay 
$16@17 50 p ton, bran 13 50@15 50, middlings 
14 50@15 50. Strawberries 4@6c p qt, cher- 
ries 15@30c¢ p bucket, cabbage 40@60c p cra, 
asparagus 1@1 50 p dz bchs, lettuce 10@15c 
P be. green peas 1@1 10, new potatoes 1 p 
skt. 
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A Skating Party. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 
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“One, two, three, go!’’ Seven brisk little 
skaters dashed out to the middle of the 
stream. They were all dressed alike in 
snug little suits of black velvet and silver. 
This kind of velvet is waterproof, so they 
could not get wet even if they tried. They 
started up stream bravely, but it was hard 
work skating against the strong current, 
and first one, then another turned to one 
side to rest in one of the still places be- 
neath the banks. 

All the spring they had been practicing 
for this race. Even as far back as Feb- 





there 


and 
wasn’t too much ice in the brook, you could 
see some of the eager skaters trying their 


ruary, if the day was warm 


legs. 
“If there wasn’t too much ice!’ you ex- 
claim. “‘Why, I thought people always 


skated on ice.”” True enough for boys and 
girls, but the little brook skaters have such 
wonderful feet that they skate right on top 
of the water and never fall into it. In June 
you will see the mamma skaters teaching 
their little ones to jump and skate and dive. 
Every baby, too, wears one of the little vel- 
vet waterproofs. If you should drop a small 
beetle or a leaf-hopper into the brook near 
a party of skaters, how they would scram- 
ble for it; and you would laugh to see the 
smartest one, when he had grabbedit, skate 
away with all his might to reach a safe 
place where he could eat it in peace. But 
all his brothers aud sisters would be after 
him and chase him so hard that he would 
have to drop it after all. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Distant Neighbor—While in the public 


library one evening, I happened to pick up 
a copy of this journal. I read the Tablers’ 
column, and was much interested in it. I 
now wish with your permission to join 
and let the Tablers know a little about New 
Zealand and the boys and girls here. I live 
in Auckland, N Z, and am a boot maker. I 
read Miss Pleasant’s letter in the Table. I 
think she is a good-looking young lady, 
judging by her photo, and I would like 
to hear from her again. Larry Linnwood 
is much talked about by the young lady 
Tablers. Never mind, Larry; all the talk 
in the world won't he:m you. I will send 
my photo by the next mail.—[New Zealand 
Native. 

One Way—One of my teachers. told my 
class that the way to read a book was to 
take an hour or two to scan the book; then 
read it through carefully and slowly. If 
directions were followed he said one ought 
never or need never open the book again. 
However, I never want an outline of the 
book beforehand, but prefer to read it care- 
fully first and skip afterward. Parts of 2 
book which are especially beautiful in 
thought and language I often read several 
times.—[Bricktop. 





A Picnie—How many would like to take 
a trip through Rock City, situated on 
Lookout mountain? Oh, so many, I guess 
we will have to make a picnic of it, and 
take the wagons and our dinner and stay 
all day. We will take the west bluff for 
our starting point. After the dinner has been 
put in, not forgetting the freezer of cream, 
for of course it is summer when we take 
this trip, we are all ready to find seats for 
ourselves. Now we are on our way through 
flower-decked woods. At last we catch 
sight of the rocks. The first field of rocks 
is called Rock Village, from its being 
smaller than the other. Standing side by 
side are seen two large rocks about 30 feet 
high, called Twin Sisters. Here we will 
have to leave the wagon and put our din- 
ner in a safe place and proceed on foot. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


After a short walk we come to the Grand 
Corridon, which is a passageway between 
huge rocks 20 and 30 feet high. The girls 
will probably choose the path, but the boys 
will be apt to go down the tree. After 
wandering around awhile, we will come to 
the spring and all will wish a drink. Now 
let’s go to “Fat Man’s Misery,’”’ which is 
a slanting pass between two large rocks, 
and I am afraid even the slender will have 
hard work to get through, but it can be 
done by twisting and turning. After you 
are through you find yourself in a narrow 
passage which enters into a kind of cave. 
Now you can go back the way you came or 
go round and after a visit to the smoking 
parlor, we will go to the bluff and looking 
over the side we see just below us Blowing 
Springs and farther over Missionary Ridge, 
Chickamauga park, Chattanooga and many 
smaller places. Now I think we are all 
hungry, so let’s go and eat dinner and have 
some games, and I do not think anyone 
will regret having gone.—[Little One. 





Marie—Our cat had quite an experience 
a while ago. As he was crossing the rail- 
road track he was not quick enough and 
the cars ran over his tail. It was cut so 
that the bone was bare. We ‘thought it 
would have to be cut off a little more, so 
we put him into a box and wet a sponge 
with chloroform and put it in the box with 
him. When he was under the influence 
of it we cut it so that it would heal right. 
The chloroform made him very sick for a 
little while, but he soon got over it. When 
the men are coming from the barn he will 
mew to be taken up, but sometimes he will 
not wait, but will spring upon their shoul- 
ders and ride over to the house. He never 
seems afraid of falling. He is a very good 


hunter. When we call him by name he 
will always answer if he is in hearing. 
He always keeps himself very clean. 


We had a picture of him taken as he was 
walking across the lawn. His name is 
Marie.—[N. C. 





Yes, Colorado, the person at the rrange 
who knew the people in the picture of ‘‘the 
sawyers’’ and knew one of them to be a 
girl, made a bigger mistake than you did. 
I am personally acquainted with them, as 
one of them is my brother, and the other 
a young minister in —. If Will Templer 
has honored my picture enough to put it in 
his bcok of poems I would be pleased to see 
the book. Thanks, Colorado, for the com- 
pliment your brother paid my work. I am 
always pleased to have my pictures com- 
mented upon, especially by professional 
photographers. I should enjoy’ seeing the 
mountains Colorado speaks of, especially 
photographing them, as I am getting quite 
a collection of scenery. We have some 
pretty scenery here in western New York, 
although there are no mountains.—[G. B. 





Chatterbox, why don’t you write? Does 


your hero*take up so much of your time 
you can’t? Will Percy Taylor, who sent her 





photograph to March 24 number, please 
write to me at Box 658, Southbridge, Mass? 
Boys, I think football is a rough game and 
you may turn up your nose if you like.— 
[Miss Bumblebee. 





Bird Day—I am another one who will not 
wear birds on my hats. I think it is 
cruel and wicked. Here in Connecticut the 
governor aproints one day in May to be 
observed as “bird day.”’ Different persons 
address the schools, and always tdke the 
side of the poor little birds. Thanks, L. 0.% 
V., Hoosier School Boy and others, for your 
kind suggestions for class mottoes. Jubilee, 





I remember one day some years ago a small 
party of friends and myself started out on 
a fishing trip quite early in the morning. 
We did not have very good luck and soon 
got tired and hungry. None of the party 
had worn a watch, but one of the extra 
brilliant said that he could tell when it 
was noon by the position of the sun. At 
last he announced to his hungry waiters 
that it must be noon. We flocked home, but, 
alas! on reaching home it was only half- 
past 10.—[Hyacinth. 





Embroidery—La Senorita, I am® very 
much interested in embroidery. I have just 
finished a pink-and-white carnation doily 
and I am about to begin on a chrysanthe- 
mum centerpiece. Yellow, I think I prefer. 
I finished a holly photograph frame a few 
weeks ago. Do you Know of anything pretty 
in the way of a pincushion? Iowa Song- 
stress, I am of the same opinion as you; I 
am very fond of sacred music—I might say 
I like all music—but there are times when 
I like lively, light music, coon songs espe- 
cially, and times when it seems to grate 
on my ear. Greenleaf, that article on hen 
fever was splendid. We have almost a sim- 
ilar case in our household. Countryman, 
you certainly must be a very sensible young 
man, and there are very few of such now- 
adays.—[Queenie. 





Silly—I wonder why some of the Tablers 
are so opposed to football playing? I have 
a brother that has played in the university 
of Pennsylvania for the past three years 
and he is also in the rowing crew that won 
the championship two years ago, and they 
expect to be taken to England this summer 
to row with England’s champions, It seems 
that Pansy thinks it very improper for 
girls to write to girls or boys that they 
are not acquainted with. I do not quite 
agree with her. It seems to me that as it 
is only an amusement, it is no worse and 
not as bad as lots of other amusements. 
But I do think it sounds silly to hear the 
girls say so many silly things (called com- 
pliments) about the boys being good-look- 
ing, handsome, etc.—[Maisie. 





Nature Study—I live in the country and 
look all around and see everything green. 
I think God is very good to give us such 
pretty scenery. My Sabbath school teacher 
said that she should think that people who 
did not believe in God ‘would believe in 
the spring time, anyway, to see all. things 
look dead and then burst out green, and all 
things look alive again. I agree with her. 
Agricolae Filia, do send the pictures of the 
baby and Chinese lady. Our school is go- 
ing to have a debate to see whether after a 
few years we could live without birds. I 
think we could not, for birds kill so many 
insects. Birds are lots of company, too. 
Jane from Massachusetts, send your pic- 
ture. All of the Tablers like to see pic- 
tures, I think; I do, I know. We have na- 
ture study at our school. I think it very 
interesting. We have some Dpolliwogs in 
water. I have never seen a pitcher plant 
or sundew. They must be very interesting. 
They do not live around here, I think.— 
[Lelia D. 

A Brickyard—How many Tablers have 
ever seen bricks made? I live near a brick- 
yard and often go and watch the process. 
The clay is dug from the ground and carted 
to a pit (a large hole in the ground). There 
water is thrqgwn over it, then coal dust, and 
then it is shoveled on a slide and drawn up 
by chains, with horizontal bars, to hold the 
lumps of clay. When it gets to the top it 
drops into a machine with a heavy press, 
and is pressed into sanded molds, each one 
holding five brick. These are loaded into 
regular brick barrows and put onto shelves. 
They are left for three or four days, ac- 
cording to the weather, to dry, (some 
brickmakers put them on the ground rolled 
and smoothed for the purpose of drying, but 
ours is a pallet yard.) After they are dry 
and hard they are again put on barrows, 
but this time they are taken under a shed 
and stacked up 15 or 20 ft high, leaving 
openings for a fire. The fire is then started 
and kept burning hard for three days and 
nights, then it is allowed to go out and 
the bricks to cool, when for the third time 
they are put on barrows, but this time they 
are loaded’ on barges and shipped to the 
purchaser. I hope that this, my first 
letter, will escape the sad fate of falling 
into the waste basket, and that I shall enjoy 
reading my own letter in the Table.—[Fish- 
kill Girl. 











A Fourth of July 
Apparition. 


By James Eaton. 


HE longing to be a boy again, which 

haunts some men of mature years, 

takes possession of my spirit on one 

oecasion in the year, and only one, 

namely, the Fourth of July; and then 
not from an unspent frenzy of delight in 
lawless freedom and noise, but from an un- 
speakable desire for one moment more,— 
for a glimpse, even,—of a visitor to my old 
haunts who apparently shuns the gaze of 
the wise and prudent and reveals himself 
only to the eyes of childhood. I have some- 
what: to tell that visitor; and had I not, I 
should still be eager to set eyes upon his 
stalwart frame. 

A boy, you may say, who had not slept 
more than four or five hours the night pre- 
vious, who had arisen at 3 o’clock and had 
been in incessant motion ever since, breath- 
ing fire and gunpowder smoke the most of 
the time, was in a condition at twilight 
to see anything whatsoever, abnormal or 
uncanny, particularly in the neighborhood 
of an old burying-ground. As you like it. 
Let the facts. here stand as I remember 
them. 

We got all out of firecrackers, powder 
and everything else explosive except a few 
fireworks, Richards and I did, about twi- 
light of that memorable Fourth. The stores 
were closed and our capital was exhausted. 
It occurred to me that some of the more 
modern marble slabs in the old burying- 
ground, wearing dates along in the forties 
or fifties, had proved a veritable mine of 
brimstone to my cousin and myself, being 
cemented into their sockets with sulphur 
which had now crumbled so that it could be 
pried outin lumps. This. sulphur, powdered 
and mixed with chlorate of. potash, which 
our mothers kept in stock for sore throats, 
possessed explosive properties which were 
glorious. So while Richards went home for 
the frequent inventory of arms, legs, eyes 
and so forth, which his parents insisted on 
taking throughout the holiday, I turned my 
steps toward the old north burying-ground 
at the upper end of the village. The sun 
was sinking behind the hills as the familiar 
stone curb came in viéw, and the many 
headstones, white and gray, under the big 
trees, keeping their spectral watch in the 
fading light. What cared a young patriot 
of the 19th century for graveyard gloom? 
Not to be daunted, I marched boldly up the 
short flight of steps; for the massive stone 
curb rose from the level of the sidewalk to 
that of the cemetery, a distance of perhaps 
three and one-half feet. The thin, white 
slabs, which to beyish eyes stood for brim- 
stone—good, yellow brimstone, and plenty 
of it—wefe on the north side and at some 
distance from the steps, in the lee of an 
abutting barn or shed. A weeping willow 
cut off the outlook toward the highway. 
In a mood particularly patriotic and val- 
iant, I soon found a leaning slab whose 
socket yielded a pocketful of the precious 
nuggets, and not without a slightly feverish 
desire, I confess, to be out and away, I 
marched rapidly past the weeping willow 
and headed for the steps. Then I paused 
as suddenly as if shot, and my heart in my 
bosom paused also. 

My eyes caught a glint of red; somebody 
was going slowly down the steps out of the 
burying-ground ahead of me. The figure 
was tall—it seemed a giant against the sun- 
set sky. Even upon that background the 
red of the coat was unmistakable. He 
seemed unsteady, this giant, and although 
I did not recognize the costume, I had no 
doubt on a moment’s reflection that a too 
hilarious member of the morning’s parade 
of “antiques and horribles’ had slept off* 
his celebration and was turning repentant 
steps homeward. A dash of the heroic was 
not unwelcome on the Fourth of July, and 
with heart still playing donkey-engine I 
strode—in so far as my small legs could 
stride—to the steps, down the steps, face 
forward but eyes strained to the left, and 
across the read; for the figure was on this 
side, close by the curb. It was just as weil, 
I thought, to give the antique and horrible 
gentieman plenty of room. There was no 
dwelling across the road, but a row of pines, 
opening opposite the steps in a gap which 
framed the sunset and allowed the linger- 
ing light to fall softly upbn quaint, chis- 
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eled cherubs and moss-grown messages of 
love and farewelL 

“Come hither, lad!’ growled a heavy bass 
voice. Yet it was not exactly a growl, nor 
in the least surity, for the tone, stern and 
imperious as it was, carried a hint of that 
daredevil humor which goes with compell- 
ing power, and which hypnotizes a boy into 
a willing slave. But here was an antique, 
indeed, to speak in such story-book phrase- 
ology! The only person who called me “‘lad”’ 
was a great-aunt. As there was no declin- 
ing that summons, I walked gingerly into 
the road. 

The man was sitting on the flat top of 
the stone curb, his legs dangling, and I 
noted that he wore boots with spurs. His 
coat was red. He was not looking at me 
now, his face being buried in his hands. 
I deemed it wise to halt in the middle of the 
road. 

“I must have slept long,” 
voice. “I’ve heard artillery to-day—I’ve 
heard it! Oh, if my head—’ Here the man 
dropped his hands and I discerned a high 
nose, lightish curly hair—there was no hat 
—and, more striking than all, 4 black mark 
horizontally across the right temple. He 
was a strapping big fellow, perhaps twenty- 
five years old. He did not finish the sen- 
tence begun, but after a brief pause went 
on: 

“What are you afraid of, you clout? I’m 
not going to hurt you, if your dash-bianked 
Yankees do fight with axes! I suppose 
you're drilling now with dungforks and 
pothooks, you Yankee children, to make 
trouble for his majesty’s troops—eh?’’ The 
speaker’s accent was new to me; it had-a 
roundness of tone and at the same time a 
preciseness of utterance which were good- 
ly to the ear. The man’s grim humor 
seemed to have no taint of cruelty, and his 
vehemence was the vehemence of youth. 
Yet here was a man, through and through. 


resumed the 


Knowing not what reply to make, and in 
fact finding little voice for reply, I re- 
mained silent. 

“What say, my young rebel? Is your 


father of the ax brigade? And your brothers, 
and :your mother and ‘sisters? A swarm of 


rebels, I fancy.” 

“N-n-n-n-o, sir,’’ I faltered. ‘‘There are 
no rebels in our house at alli, sir.” The 
civil war was. but recently over, and our 


town had been’an abolition stronghold. 
“Ah!’ said the man, leaning forward; “a 
fine, proper lad, I see. A right little tory!’’ 
Just then ‘eame a dull roar from the com- 
mon, half a mile’ to the south of us. It 
was the old cannon, still celebrating. “Egad, 
there’s fighting in every direction to-day— 
a siege, maybe! And here I am _single- 
handed—against the ax brigade! Look 
here, sonny—you’ve a good home yonder, I 
fancy? Anda mother? So have I, so have 
I,'a good mother, three or four thousand 





miles from this wilderness. Now for the 
love of your mother, sonny, tell no man, 
woman or child that I’m out here! Mind?’ 


“No, air.” 

‘“‘Look-a-here—here’s a shilling, a whole 
shilling, my friend, for a service—a little 
service you can do for a man who is in 
great trouble. I know you for a young man 
of your word.” He drew a coin purse from 
a breeches pocket and took therefrom a 
sizable silver-coin. To this day I can hear 
the irresistible tone in which he said “my 
friend;’’ it made me six inches taller. There 
was a tenderness in the few words of ap- 
peal which won an unswerving champion. 
I started for the coin, but he said “Hold!” 
and I haited at the outer edge of the side- 
walk. 

‘Have you happened to see,” he asked, in 
a confidential tone, leaning forward in- 
tently, so that I caught the gleam in his 
gray eyes; “have you happened to see an 
officer with red hair—an officer of his maj- 
esty’s Saxe infantry—walking in the even- 
ing by the river or’ anywhere with a lass 
with black eyes—dancing black eyes and 4 
flowered gown with little pink roses—a 
gown from old London, by gad; none of 
your homespun of the wilderness—onh, 
Rachel, Rachel!” The soldier’s head was 
once more buried in his hands; he groaned. 
At this juncture my presence of mind, 
miraculously enough, did not forsake me, 
and I ventured to ask the lady’s last name. 
There was no reply at first; then the voice 
came again from the bowed head, some- 
what muffled and in a queer, constrained 
tone: 

“Captain Dilly Forsythe and Miss Rachel 
Dean—have you seen them walking to- 
gether this fortnight past?’ Of course I 
had not, and said se. It happened that 
Miss Rachel Dean was my school teacher. 
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Meantime the stranger drew from inside ths 
red coat a long letter closed at the back 
with red sealing-wax. Holding the letter and 
the coin between his thumb and forefinger 
he delivered his most urgent request, re- 
peating the words with solemn delibera- 
tion: 

“The next time you set eyes upon Miss 
Rachel Dean, by herself alone, the very 
next time—to-night, if you can see her— 
you tell her this, and fail not: That George 
sends his love, and there is a letter for her 
in the elm; that he hassettled with that red- 
headed lover of hers for good and all; and 
that he has.seen her new riding hofse and 
pronounces him worthy her own matchless 
beauty.’’ I repeated the words after him, 
So there was one person I could tell of his 
presence. 

“It is in your hands, my friend, to be-« 
tray me—to the cruel ax, the ax brigade— 
but I trust you for a friend, my lad!" He 
slipped to the ground and reached out the 
coin, but before I could grasp it the whistle 
of the evening express burst upon the still 
air like the yelling of forty fiends; the earth 
shook with the onward rush of the train, 
though it was at some distance, and hidden 
from view. ‘The red-coated soldier, without 
stopping. to deliver the shilling, vaulted 
light as a feather to the top of the curb, 
sprang to the nearest headstone and leaned 
upon it, his head once more buried in his 
hands. Then, without giving me a further 
glance, he turned and ran into the shad- 
ows, toward a neglected corner of the bury- 
ing ground. 

Filled with pity, and so loyal to a gallant 
new friend as not seriously to mourn the 
shilling, I remained riveted to the spot, 
gazing still at the tall, gray old headstone 
whereon he had just leaned. And there 
stood out as in letters of fire, though the 
twilight was fast fading, the word “‘Ra- 
chel.” I leaped upon the wall and deci- 
phered the inscription, which I had seen a 
hundred times, with feverish eagerness: 
“Jonathan Allen, Esq: Born September 3d, 
1754.. Departed this life June 19, 1825.” Be- 
low, on the same stone: “Rachel Dean, Re- 
lict of Jon.: Allen, Esq. Died Jan 23, 1836, 
Aet. 71 yrs I mo 13 ds.” This struck me as 
an odd coincidence, but the errand was up- 
permost in mind, and I started townward 
to deliver the message if possible, and ‘re- 
join Richards. ; 

I hoped to see Miss Dean sitting on the 
front piazza, for the house was on my 
route, but there was nobody in sight. At 
Richards’s I borrowed paper, envelope and 
pencil and scrawled a note, conveying word 
for word the message from one I described 
as “the man with the red coat at the old 
cemetery.” Returning to the Dean house, 
Richards and I found a young man alone 
on the piazza. He said Miss Dean would 
be at home soon, but I was in a hurry and 
left the note with him, and thought no more 
of the matter that night. 

The absence of the slightest tremor of 
fear, my entire readiness to meet any and 
all comers ought to have convinced Mr Dean 
the next morning of my innocence. But 
alas! He came to the house early, along 
with my friend Richards and Richards’s 
father. He held in his hand a familiar 
sheet and envelope. “Do you know any- 
thing about this?” he roared. I acknow-_. 
ledged that I had left it at his house last 
night. 

“That is what I call adding insult to in- 
jury’’ He paused to calm himself. “I don’t 
mind se much having my front gate hung 
in the top of a tree, and I s’pose I ean get 
my horse in some sort o’ shape after a 
while, but this note, sir—the insolence of 
it is too much!” As TI had had nothing to do 
with the matter of the gate and the horse— 
knew nothing about the horse, in fact—I 
was stunned and speechless. 

“My daughter cried half the night—had a 
quarrel with her young man—I don’t know 
what’ll come of it.” 

“Willie says you hain’t heard about the 
horse,” put in Mr Richards. I thought I 
saw him repress a smile as he turned to 
eject a quid of tobacco. “Mr Dean found 
his old hoss loose in the road yesterday 
morning with blue stripes painted around 
him. I’m sure Willie didn’t have nothin’ 
to do with the paintin’, and he says you 
didn’t, nuther.”’ The horse aforesaid was a 
poor old plug, red and white. 

Mr Dean was reading the note again, 
aloud, his hand shaking with indignation. 
“ “That—he—has—seen—her — new — riding 
horse,’” Mr Dean snorted, “‘‘ and pro- 
nounces—him—worthy—her— own — match- 
less—beauty!’ Um-m-m! “That he has set- 
teled—with that—red-headed lover! Youngs 
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feller, what possessed you to give this note 
to the man you saw on the piazza? You 
might have known he'd read it. I s’pose 


that’s what you wanted, you little—scamp!” 
Mr Richards argued that I had been the 
tool of somebody unknown to me, and sug- 


gested that I go at once and show them 
where I saw the man with the red coat. 
They had searched several elm trees and 
found no letter. 

Of course there was no trace of the 
stranger by the steps or the curb. The 
corner of the burying-ground whither my 


friend had disappeared was overgrown with 
weeds and briers. 

“They used ter say,’ said Mr Richards, 
“that there wuz two or three British sol- 
diers buried here back in Revolutionary 


times. Mebbe you see a ghost!”’ This idea 
occurred to me then, for the first time. 
We now proceeded to Mr Dean's house, 


where I had an interview alone with my 
teacher. She had now passed the tearful 
stage and longed for the authority of the 
school room. 


“Theodore,” she said, solemnly; ‘“Theo- 
dore Spear, what does this mean?’’ I faced 


her unflinchingly and assured her it Was 
all a mystery to me. 

“If Mr Abercrombie once gets his hands 
on you, young man!” Mr Abercrombie was 
her “young man.” The thought did make 
me uneasy. 

“And I s’pose you thought that about my 
‘riding horse’ was funny! Her fingers 
moved convulsively as if a ruler were at 
hand. “I did ride Old Hundred once at 
the fair, but I didn’t .s’pose anybody re- 
membered it!’” My red-coated stranger she 
evidently regarded as mythical. We parted, 
and I congratulated myself that I was to 
move up next term into the fifth grade. 


As for my faith in my burly friend 
George, it never has flagged. I long to see 
him and tell of the reception of his mes- 


for he would laugh; 


sage to Miss Rachel, 
fellow, his suffering 


he would forget, poor 


Jhead in a hearty roar of that rich bass 
-voice. I have haunted the old burying 
ground. ia the twilight, but in. vain. -A lit- 


tle girl living in- that neighborhood persists 
that she saw a man with a red coat among 
the headstones‘on a recent Fourth of July, 
and there are those that believe her. 

The staunchest convert to the ghost the- 
ory is my Aunt Clarissa, who writes papers 
for the town historical seciety. On look- 
ing up the record of the Dean.family of the 
last century she found unmistakable evi- 
dence of their strong tory sympathies. She 
even brought to light a silhouette, on faded 
yellow paper, which she implicitly believes 
is a portrait of Miss Rachel.- It has not the 
high, Roman type of nose -so common. in 
those silhouettes; but a saucy, girlish con- 
tour, with a nose hinting the least. bit at 
the retrousse; such a face, Miss Clarissa 
says, as comports with saucy black eyes. 
Miss Rachel is known to have had Hugue- 
not blood in her veins. _We can forgive her 


now, fair lass, for her tory leanings;.it was 
so long ago, and her big trooper met'so 
ill a fate, and she made such thorough 


amends by marrying a loyal Yankee.* For 
a companion portrait to her silhouette a 
juvenile photographer ought to be stationed 
at the old north burying-ground the com- 
ing Fourth with a camera. 

—_—_—_ — 

Capt Sigsbee, obliged to make a speech, 
compared himself to.an old sailor who was 
reluctantly persuaded to attend an after- 
noon tea. When he got back to his ship 
his master said, “Brown, did you get to 
the tea?” “I did.” ‘How did you _ feel 
there?” “I felt like a sperm whale doing 
crochet work.” 





“Can you give me the name of the first 


lady of the land?” asked the teacher. 





“Yes’m,” said the boy with the frowsy 
hair, ‘‘Eve.” 
“Yes, Bobby, all these beautiful silk 


dresses of mine come from a poor little in- 
significant worm!” 

“Yes, mamma, and 
isn't he?’ 


papa is the worm, 


“Some men,” said Uncle Amos, ‘prides 
deirse’f on bein’ honest simply because 
dey’s done ‘ranged deir business so dat they 
has agents to do all de curious transac- 
tions foh ’em.” 

Clerk: You can’t get these boots on. You 
should try a size larger. 


O’ Rafferty: Niver do yez moind. Oi’ll be 


able to get thim on afther Oi wear thim a 
toim 


or two. 
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Songs of the Season. 


A Petition. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER.- 


dear Lord, 
Give 


Give love-born charity, 
To check the unkind thought. 
To lift our feeble hands to thine 

When shadows hedge. Give strength to cope 
With fair-clothed sin and sweet-voiced vice 
Whose smile and poisoned, piping lay 
But lure our easy-going feet 
To tempting paths, where flowers stay 
Their color long enough to hide 
The thorns beneath. 


hope 


Give us to see 
The hidden good in work and care, 
The growing grace that comes from thee 
In heavy woes and heart-wrenched tears; 
Adown great griefs and bitter pain 
As flowers spring to greet the sky, 
Along the echoes of the rain! 


Independence Day. 





And this day of acclamation, 
Of independence, of tears, 
This meeting place for the nation 
Shall hearten us of our fears, 
Shall keep in health forever 
The sinews of endeavor, 
The civic pride that gleams 
To-day, and must to-morrow, 
Year-long through joy or sorrow; 
Where’er the star-sown banner streams 
And native anthems set the heart aglow. 
{Riehard Burton. 


——————<—r— 


The Pines. 





Beneath the swaying pine tree 
That the fitful wind goes through, 

I gaze on the widening landscape 
That fades in far-off blue. 


And like low music playing 
Above in the organ loft, 

The wind in the pine tree moving 
Makes music strange and soft. 


Soft is the voice, but solemn; 
And with a dream-like power 
It sways all thoughts and fancies 

And hallows the brief hour. 


For the trees have all their voices, 
Of light or earnest tone; 

The aspen, elfin laughter, 
The oak, a Titan’s moan. 


But the pines have caught the message 
Which the wind bears from the sea, 
and its ¥oice is the voice of ocean, 
And its talk of eternity. 
TF. Ww. 


A Glorious Fourth. 


Bourdillon, 








Little Adelbert arose at four 

And crept downstairs to the big front door, 
And down the walk to the garden gate, 
And there he started to celebrate. 

With bursting cracker and roaring gun 

He wakened the neighbors, every one; 

He scared the cat out of all her sense, 
And.blew the slats off the picket fence. 

And came to breakfast with one black eye, 
And said, ‘‘Hooray for the Fourth of July!" 


He ate with hurry and frantic haste, 

For never a minute had he to waste; 

Then out again to the fray he sprang 

And turned things loose with a mighty “bang!” 

He fizzed and spluttered and boomed and 
crashed, 

While dishes rattled and windows smashed; 

And when, all grimy and sore and lame, 

Torn and tousled, to lunch he came, 

On his swollen lips was the joyous cry: 

‘“*Ain’t I glad it’s the Fourth of July!” 


All that day, till the twilight’s close, 

The powder smoke from the garden rose; 
All day long, in the heat and dust, 

Little Adelbert “‘banged’’ and “‘bust,’’ 
Till, just as the shadows began to creep, 
He blew himself in a senseless heap. 

3urnt and blistered and minus hair, 

They brought him in for the doctor’s care; 


But, late that night, he was heard to sigh: 
“TI wish every day was Fourth of July 
LJoe oe 
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The Comrade’s Grave. 


Comrade! 
Sweet are the wreaths on yuur grave; 
Freedom forgets not her fallen, 
Love guards the sleep of the brave; 
Long are the years now between us, 
Victor you fell in the strife; 
I know the Neart of the vanquished, 
Hard is the battle of life! 
[Marian Douglas. 


Worse than wasted is the day on which 


the only thoughts we think are those we 
don’t want to think.—[E. W. 





Our Story of the News. 


[From Page 770.] 

Port Royal, and the following spring landed 
a howitzer from the Wabash-and assisted 
in the capture of Fernandina and Jackson- 
vilie. For this he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. His lieutenant-commandership 
came to him in 1866 after which time he 
passed to Pacific coast duty, For three 
years—1877 to 1880—he was in charge of the 
navy yard at Mare Island, after which he 
took command of the Adams for threé years, 
and then returned to Mare Island. In De- 
cember, 1898, Secretary Long decided to make 
Admiral Kempff the commander of the 
naval station at Guam, but prior to his tak- 
ing charge more important work was cut 
out for him in the orient, and he now finds 
himself the commanding naval officer in 
Chinese waters, 

A disposition to restrict the immigration 
of Chinese has appeared in Canada. A bill 
has been introduced in the Dominion par- 
liament by the prime minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to increase the poll tax upon Chi- 
nese residents from $50 to $100. The legisla- 
ture of British Columbia, which province 
has to receive the most of the celestial in- 
vaders, last year wanted the poll tax in- 
creased to $500. An investigation is to be 
made of Japanese immigration. In view of 
the cordial relations between Great Britain 
and Japan in the orient, Canada will pro- 
ceed with added caution in dealing with the 
Japanese. 





The two issues whose treatment in the 
republican national platform invite the 
closest attention, naturally, are the policy 
of the administration in the Philippines, 
and its attitude toward trusts. With re- 
gard to the trusts, the plank in its precise 
wording is as follows: ‘“‘We recognize the 
necessity and propriety of the honest co- 
operation of capital to meet new business 
conditions and especially to extend our 
rapidly increasing foreign trade, but we 
condemn all conspiracies and combinations 
intended to restrict business, to create mo- 
nopolies, to limit production, or to control 
prices, and we favor such legislation as 
will effectively restrain and prevent all 
such abuses, protect and promote competi- 
tion and secure the rights of producers, 
laborers and all who are engaged in indus- 
try and commerce.” 





The platform deals with the Philippines 
and Cuba as follows: “In accepting by the 
treaty of Paris the just responsibility of 
Oue Victories in the Spanish war, the presi- 
dent and the senate won the undoubted ap- 
proval of the American people. No other 
course was possible than to destroy Spain's 
sovereignty throughout the West Indies and 
in the the Philippine islands. That course 
created our responsibility before the world, 
and with the unorganized population whom 
our intervention had freed from. Spain, to 
provide for the maintenance of law and or- 
der and for the establishment of good gov- 
ernment for the performance of internation- 
al obligations, our authority could not be 
less than our responsibility, and wherever 
sovereign rights were extended it became 
the high duty of the government to main- 
tain its. authority, to put down armed in- 
surrection and to confer the blessings of 
liberty and civilization upon all the rescued 
peoples. The largest measure of self gov- 
ernment consists with their welfare and 
our duties shall be secured to thom by law. 
To Cuba independence and self-government 
were assured in the same voice by which 
war was declared, and to the letter this 
pledge shall be performed.” 





The platform calls for ‘“‘a more effective 
restriction of the immigration;’’ for the pro- 
tection of free labor as against contract 
labor, and an effective system of labor in- 
surance; commends liberal pension laws; 
condemns devices of state governments to 
avoid the purpose of the 15th amendment 
to the federal constitution; favors the ex- 
tension of rural free delivery; would have 
the control of the distribution of water for 
irrigation in the hands of the states and 
territories; recommends the early admission 
to statehood of New Mexico, Arizona and 
Oklahoma; favors an isthmian canal, owned, 
controlled and protected by the federal gov: 
ernment; favors a federal department of 
commerce and industries, with a reorgan- 
ized and improved consular service under its ' 
direction; commends the open door policy 
in China. It indorses the administration 
of President McKinley without. reserve. 
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OFFER EXTRAUHDINARY | srcay vicars 


You can have a copy of CHEERFUL TO-DAYS AND TRUSTFUL TO-MORROVWS, 
12mo, 319 pages, by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and a subscription to 


The Christian Advocate 


POR THE REMAINING 6 MONTHS OF $900, for $ J 25 


POSTAGE PREPAID, 














(THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME WILL COME IN HANDY AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A FRIEND.) 


Read all on this page also in relation to the 


Encyclopzedic Dictionary. 


A Work of Unrivaled Utility, containing within its massive six vol- 
umes. over 5,300 Pages, over 3,000 I[lustrations; 250,000 Words 
defined. A valuable work of reference to all English words, 
their. origin, development, orthography, pronunciation, mean- ___f 
ing, and legitimate or customary use. This edi- 
tion contains, in addition to the nearly 3,000 
engravings. directly accompanying the text, sixty- 
four pages of magnificent new plates, in colors 
and in monotone. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE RECENTLY, $ 25 
‘ 


PER SET, SIX VOLS., CLOTH, 












The accompanying illustration on this page of the great ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIC DICTIONARY will convey to the mind of the reader but a 
faint idea of the magnitude of the work. Each volume stands 1114 
inches high by 81% inches deep by 1% inches thick. The entire six 
volumes of the set weigh over 30 pounds. We offer them at a price 
much below their cash value to us in order to build up the subscription 
list of THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


i.—WE OFFER to send THE CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE for six months from July | to December 
31, 1900, and a copy of our Premium Book, 
CHEERFUL TO-DAYS AND TRUSTFUL TO-MORROWS, by Margaret E. Sangster, to any 
reader of THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST on receipt of $1.25. We will include the 
Premium Book named above free with every subscription for six months from July {, 1900. 
11.—WE OFFER THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for remaining six months of 1900 (as stated 
in Offer No.1.) and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great ENCYCLOP£EDIC DIC- 
TIONARY for $5.75. 
lll._WE OFFER to send free to any reader of THE ACRICULTURIST who will secure for us 
not less than ten trial subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (see Offer No. I.) 
at $1.25 each, and send us the names and addresses and $12.50 in cash, one set of the 
great ENCYCLOPA DIC DICTIONARY free. 





The magnificent offer we have made above is only open as long as our lim- 
ited stock of sets of the “Encyclopaedic Dictionary” lasts. If-our stock of Dic- 
tionary sets is exhausted when order is received we will refund your money. 








Orders will be entered as received. Address THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


You are to pay freight or express charges. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


A Lonely Home—I feel obliged to explain 
a little after “stirring up’’ Dandy. I hope 
he did not lie awake nights. I had just 
passed through a long and dreary winter, 
snowed in or “snow bound’’ much of the 
time. As we live on a by-road we see only 
about four teams all winter. There are only 
two of us, since we lost two little boys 
that have gone on before. We are very 
lonely indeed. My husband goes away some 
winter nights, so I am alone till 11 o’clock 
often. The house is so still I don’t dare 
say boo out loud. But this beautiful June 
I am all right. I can ge outdoors, feed the 
chickens, work in the garden and smell the 
fresh air. My daughter will soon be home 
from the high school and I shall be happy 
again till fall.—[G. Viola. 
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Poor Wild Flowers!—I have been very 
angry on several occasions this spring to see 
the wholesale destruction ofour wild flowers, 
School children have ruthlessly pulled the 
plants up by the roots, or viciously struck 
them with sticks, breaking the stalks and 
of course the plants withered. The trailing 
arbutus and the moccasin flower seem to 
fare worse than others, but many of our 
more beautiful plants share the same fate. 
(Ww. A. D. 

Two Evils—Silas Q. Croker, your story 
of the crooked limbs is the same as I have 
heard my grandfather tell lots of times. 
Which are more to be dreaded, the saloons 
or the whisky agents? I am down on both. 
The whisky agent will call around and show 
his samples and then treat from some of 
them and talk until he tempts one to buy, 
then when he gets the order he goes away, 
to return in about a month for another 
order. If he did not come at all there 
would be less temptation and less whisky 
bought and drunk: I really think the whis- 
ky agents are worse than the saloons, which 
are bad enough. Yes, Eda, if more would 
think of their friends’ feelings before they 
spoke unkind words, there would be less 
enmity and more true friends.—[Rellimee. 





Come Quick—The birds are just as busy 
as can be in the orchard. Happy creatures, 
they can teach us how to enjoy life, ming- 
ling play and flight with work and song. 
Bluejays, robins and catbirds are building 
their homes, while many warblers are flit- 
ting in and out after their food. Kingbirds 
are repairing last year’s nest. They are 
nice singers. The first one to arrive sang 
thus while standing on an old nest: 

*“O, come quick! O, come quick! 

Swee-ty, swee-ty; 

Hear me, hear me.” 
The merry brown thrush is daily heard. 
The humming bird and scarlet tanager are 
two weeks earlier. Thus far have noted 25 
varieties at my door.—[E. B. 





Oriental Proverbs—Here are some rather 


clever proverbs of Assam: “The best crops 
grow on others’ fields, but the best sons 
are at home.” “A bird is a little thing, but 
it builds its nest on a lofty hulung tree.” 
“Buy land which slopes to the middle, and 
marry a girl who has a good mother.” ‘“‘The 
biggest jack fruit always hides under the 
leaves.”” “If a man slips down, it is always 
his eldest wife’s fault, but if his youngest 
wife makes a mistake he says he will see 
about it.’””’ “A hasty cook, a hasty broom, 
and the husband goes fasting; a slow 
cook, a slow broom, and the husband eats 
three meals a day.’’—[A, H. Janssen. 


Another Small Book—Seeing’ Auntie’s 
description of her small book I venture to 
describe one I have. It is also called Bible 
history and was published by W & J. Bolles, 
New London, 1831. It is bound in leather 
and has 192 pages with from 45 te 50 words 
on each page; it is 1% by 2 inches, and con- 
tains the pictures of 23 of the most prom:- 
nent characters of the Bible, Daniel in the 
lion’s den, Jonah and the whale, the cruci- 
fixion, etc. It was once owned by my great- 
great-grandmother and was given me by 
my mother. How I enjoy seeing the pic- 
tures of the Tablers; they are the first TI 
took for when the papers arrive, and feel 
disappointed if none are printed. We have 





taken this paper nearly four years and I 
have every number carefully preserved. I 
must risk that monster’s getting this and 
say to Florence that I agree with her in 
every particular. 


She says, “What woman 





would want the world to know her sor- 
rows?” I add, if they did who would sym- 
pathize? For you know 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone, 
For this grand old earth must borrow its 
mirth, 
But has sorrow enough of its own.” 
{Mrs Helena. 


Down, Down, Down—A few years ago we 
had a young man with us who was nice 
looking, always dressed neatly and always 
had a fine rig. He liked the girls and the 
girls liked him. At last he married one of 
those slipshod, go-easy girls that. some 
of the Tablers are inclined to wink at. 
They started out on one of the best farms 
in this country, had everything to do with 
and were out of debt. She would say, “We 
are working too hard; this life is too short 
to kill ourselves working,” so away they 
would go visiting. To-day they are living 
in an old, tumble-down house, mother and 
children ragged and dirty and he, poor boy, 
(I can’t help but pity him) has gone down 
till an old plug of a horse and just work 
enough to keep him in tobacco are all he 
wants, Some say marry with your eyes 
shut and trust to luck, but I say, marry 
with your eyes open, then when your luck 
has come, as it surely will, you can close 
them.—[Silas Q. Croker, 


Concealed Volcanoes—Silas Q. Croker, 
you are my ideal farmer; if there were 
more farmers like you I imagine we coun- 
try folks wouldn’t be dubbed hayseeds and 
country jakes so often by our city friends. 
Belle Marie, the time may come when you 
would give ten years off the other end of 
your life to be able to cook and wash 
dishes. Reverses in fortunes are liable to 
come to any of us and it is best to be pre- 
pared beforehand. What do you think would 
become of this earth if everybody suddenly 
became too good to work? Nothing to Say, 
you are right about public dances; they are 
volcanoes covered with flowers. I am sorry 
to hear Patty Jones take such a view of 
the public dance, and as, far as church 
sociables and suppers are concerned, do you 
think the same class of people that go to 
church socials also make the ballroom their 
haunt? I say, as a rule, they do not: Please 
don’t think me prosy or sanctimonious, for 
I am not. I believe in enjoying life to the 
full, but to do this we do not have to par- 
ticipate in dangerous pastimes.—[An Irre- 
sponsible Person. 





Clothing. 





series, “To be 
by Ethelwyn 


[Sixteenth paper in our 
Happy Though Delicate,” 
Wetherald.] 

The four points in attire at which health 
holds up her hands in expostulation with 
fashion are the tight waist, the high collar, 
the heavy skirt and the disease-breeding 


trail. None of these are useful or comfort- 
able; their defenders say they are beau- 
tiful. 


The great test of beauty is endurance. 
When Keats said, “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” he uttered a profound truth. 
If it ceases to be a thing of beauty when 
it ceases to be fashionable, then we may 
readily believe that it has never been beau- 
tiful at all. Does not Emerson say,— 

“What is excellent, 
As God lives is permanent.” 

It is better to write four lines that will 
be remembered a hundred years from now 
than to write a book that will be ‘all the 
rage’”’ for the next six months. It is better 
to wear a dress the lines and colors of 
which shall be recognized as beautiful by 
the great-granddaughter who comes across 
it in her investigations among the old attic 
trunks of the future, than-to follow a fash- 
ion which, though it may prevail widely 
in 1900, will be counted grotesque in 1904. 

Dr Holmes tells somewhere of a fussy 
housekeeper who would be sure to find 
fault with the way things were managed 
in heaven, and complain that the angel 
xabriel was dropping his feathers ’round. 
I have often wondered what would console 
a certain class of women in the next world 
for the absence of fashions to.talk about. 
Whatever estimable moral qualities the 
angels may possess, it is certain they. have 
“no style about them,” if pictorial repre- 
sentations are to be relied upon; and people 
who have no thoughts above the eternal 
dress parade of civilization should consid- 
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er the feasibility of eniarging their stock of 
ideas ere it be too late. 

Let us by all means be as beautiful as we 
can be; but let it be beauty of soul and 
body first and dress afterward—of picture 
first and frame afterward. If any painter 
had ever represented the madonna with a 
small waist or a cramped foot, these de- 
formities might establish their claim to 


. beauty, but evidently ‘ta neat shape’ was 


not the first object in the artist’s thought. 
He was aiming at something ideal, noble, 
symmetrical, love-compelling; not common- 
place neatness, but transcendant perfec- 
tion. In spite of the fashion plates, which 
adlroitly eliminate every woman’s liver and 
stomach and the lower half of her lungs 
before presenting her to the gaze of a rav- 
ished public, I believe it is only the most 


ignorant class of women and girls that 
nowadays lace themselves tightly. Occa- 
sionally one meets a country girl whose 


slim person, of about the bigness of a young 
birch tree, is held with equal strength and 
grace. In a year or two there is a change. 
You can't think what has happened to the 
girl. Her chest is sunken, her shoulders 
rounded, her head pushed forward, the dis- 
tance betwéen her neck and waist short 
in front and long behind, her fresh com- 
plexion ‘‘fatigued,’’ at the French say. All 
this havoc to gain an unnaturally small 
waist. What folly! What sin! Perhaps 
she joins a ciuss in calisthenics, and learns 
that when the flexible waist muscles are 
cultivated instead of paralyzed, they give 
ease, grace and lightness to every move- 
ment. 

As for the trailing skirt, the epithets ap- 
plied to it are almost as unpleasant as the 
refuse it sweeps up. It is beautiful in mar- 
ble halls or for a rustling walk in October 
woods, but when draggling along the com- 
mon sidewalk it seems to be followed by 
invisible attendants crying, ‘“‘Unclean, un- 
clean!”” What can be thought of a woman 
who allows herself or her garments to be- 
come soiled on the plea that it is desirable 
and beautiful? 

The shorter but still too heavy skirt 
should be shorn of its adornments, or even 
relieved of its surplus width if necessary, or 
the delicate woman who wears it will not 
be happy. It is right and wise to suspend 
all garments from the shoulders, but slen- 
der shoulders resent the imposition of un- 
necessary burdens. I have “hefted” a 
skirt—not my own, it was on exhibition in a 
dressmaker’s show room—as stiff and un- 
compromising as a section of sideboard; 
but of course it must have been charming 
and attractive, else why should any grace- 
ful lady wish to wear it? 

Yes, we are going to be beautiful, or crush 
ourselves to earth in the attempt. Of all 
our sex, perhaps the greatest admirer and 
creator of beauty was Rosa Bonheur. It is 
said that this gifted woman was generally 
found attired in a worn blue blouse, with 
her hair tied up with a shoe string. No 
doubt it is better for feminine mediocrity 
to be neat and careful in its attire, but to 
have part of the immortal Rosa’s beauty- 
making power, I, for one, would gladly con- 
sign myself to a wardrobe of perpetual 
blue blouses and shoe strings. 





Letter Circle Dispatches—Circle 142 is 
making fast time, the letters having gone 
the rounds three times since Feb 14. ‘“‘The 
Successful Group of 1900” is the name se- 
lected. The first trip of Circle 140 letters 
was made in five weeks. They are on their 
third round now. Circle 23 is a close sec- 
ond, its shortest time being six weeks. The 
letters have passed the secretary eight 
times. The secretary of 148 (photograph- 
ers’) writes: “Fourteen prints were in- 
closed last time. There are only six in the 
circle. We take turns in choosing a sub- 
ject for the next round. The third is lamp 
light pictures, the fourth will be the use of 
stops, all illustrated by views.” Circles 133, 
117, 127, 137 and 26 have sent in most favor- 
able reports. The secretary of the 
latter writes: ‘“‘We have chosen the name 
Home circle, as we, although all single 
people but one, are still makers or keepers 
of homes.”’ 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him,at Box.1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them ta a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv.- . 
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Fourth of July Drinks. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

Silver Top; Take 1 qt of water and put 
1 pt of white sugar in it. Let it dissolve 
slowly over the fire. While it is dissolving, 
beat the white of an egg to a stiff froth and 
add to it half an ounce of tartaric acid, mix 
this with the syrup (after it has cooled) and 
flavor to suit the taste. Use 2 tablespoons 
to a glass of water and add a little soda. 
Stir with a spoon until it effervesces. Pre- 
served fruit syrups are good for flavoring 
this drink. 

Lemon Syrup: Squeeze the lemons and 
strain the juice perfectly clear. To 1 pt of 
juice add 2 lbs of sugar and set it away 
until thoroughly dissolved, stirring it oc- 
casionally. Then bottle it. One or two tea- 
spoons in a glass of cold water makes a 
delicious lemonade. 

Orangeade: The juice of 1 lemon and 5 
oranges added to 2 qts of water and % Ib 
of sugar. Set aside until the sugar is wholly 
dissolved, then strain. Ice before serving. 

Harvest Drink: Boil % lb of oatmeal in 
5 gals of water for % hour, adding a 2-inch 
stick of cinnamon wien half done. Strain, 
add % oz of tartaric acid, and brown sugar 
to sweeten, 

Welsh Nectar: Peel the yellow rind from 
3 lemons, add 2 qts of boiling water and 2 
lbs of granulated sugar. When cold, add 
the juice of the lemons, 1 lb of chopped and 
seeded raisins and 6 qts of water. Let it 
stand five days, stirring twice a day, then 
strain and bottle. ; 

Appleade: Bake six apples with their 
skins on; put them into a jug with a gallon 
of boiling water, cover closely until cold, 
sweeten to taste an‘ strain. Ice before 
serving. 

Effervescing Raspberryade: Make a syrup 
with 1% lbs of loaf sugar, 3 oz of tartaric 
acid and a little water. Put this in a jug, 
add 3 pts of strained raspberry juice, shake 
well and bottle. Add 2 tablespoons to a 
tumbler of water and 4 teaspoon of baking 
soda. A delicious drink. 


Good ‘Fersi Fare. 
R. J. HOAG. 


[Third-prize Summer Boarder Article. ] 

We live on a farm in the famous Beaver- 
kill country and used to think that it 
would not pay to bother with summer 
boarders, but when butter got down to lic 
per Ib a few years ago we decided to try 
keeping a few and see if we could make 
ends meet easier, but the questions 
arose, How were we going to get the board- 
ers? and How were we going to take care 
of them after we got them? 

We talked it over and my wife s said that 
if I would get the Woarders and hire a girl 
to help her she thought she could take care 
of them, but she had no idea that we would 
get any, for we lived away up in the moun- 
tains and were just plain country people 
and did not know a single person in the city, 


but I thought of the old saying, “‘Nothing 
venture nothing have,” so I puta $1 ad- 
vertisement in a railroad _ resort guide 


book, stating that we had a healthy, quiet 
place and would give our boarders good 
farm fare at reasonable charge. ‘The result 
was that we got all the first-class boarders 
we could accommodate the first year, an‘ 
after paying all our extra expenses we had 
more money left than we cleared from our 
dairy of 20 cows, and as nearly all of our 
old boarders returned to us again last sea- 
son they were evidently satisfied with good 
farm fare. 

I think that a great many farmers miss 
it by not taking a few boarders from the 
city during the hot months, for if they se- 
cure a good class of people it is not much 
trouble to supply their. wants, and they 
appreciate any kindness shown to them. In 
the first place have everything neat and 
clean, good clean beds, well-aired rooms, 
an abundance of plain, wholesome victuals, 
such‘as good homemade bread, vegetables, 
milk, eggs, butter, etc, from your own 
farm. It does not pay to be stingy with 
milk, cream or meat. I know of a man who 
lost several good boarders by charging 
them for a glass of milk at bedtime, and of 
another man who received a gold watch 
as a present after one of his boarders went 
home just because he would not take extra 
pay for some little trifles, so if you are 








stingy and think it too much trouble to 
hitch up your team to give them a ride oc- 
casionally, or get out of patience when they 
are trying to help you with your farm work 
and turn somersaults in the haymow for 
a little extra exercise, you had better not 
advertise for them because farming will 
pay you better. 


With Tomatoes. 


MRS 8. F. M. 








Baked Tomatoes: Cut 12 large, ripe toma- 
toes in halves, fill each half with’ grated 
bread crumbs seasoned to taste, cover with 
little bits of butter, 4nd bake slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Scalloped Tomatoes: Butter a pudding 
dish, put in a layer of sliced tomatoes, 
sprinkle with salt and little bits of-.butter, 
then covér with a layer~of bread crumbs 
and continue thus until the dish is full, 
having the top layer of crumbs and bits of 
butter. Bake in a quick oven for one-half 
hour. Serve hot in the dish in which it was 
baked, with a clean, white napkin neatly 
pinned around it. 

Panned Tomatoes: Wipe half a dozen 
large ripe tomatoes, cut in two crosswise, 
set them on a baking dish, skin down, and 
bake slowly for half an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. If the oven is too hot or if they 
are baked too long they will lose their form. 
When done, sprinkle with seasoning and 
put a small piece of butter on top of each. 

Fried Tomatoes: Roll sliced tomatoes in 
corn meal (first sprinkling them with salt) 
and fry in hot butter. Place carefully on a 
hot dish and pour over them a gravy made 
as follows: Let 1 cup milk come to a boil, 
stir in 1 tablespoon flour rubbed smooth 
in tablespoon butter, cook until smooth 
and thick. 
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by selling Baker’s Teas, etc., 
among your friends. Write for 
catalogue; choose'your premium; then take orders. 
No money required if reference is given. Furni- 
ture, Crockery or Cash Commission also given, 


Express Paid. 
W. G. BAKER, Dep’t R, Springfield, Mass, 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


By P. BARRY. 


Revised and brought down to date. This is the standard 
work upon the fruit garden, It is written from the prac- 
tical experience of the widely known author, who for/ 
more than 30 years was at the head of one of the largest, 
nurseries in America. It explains all the minutiae of 
fruit gardening, and is invaluable to anyone who wo 
become fully informed upon the subject of which it treats. 
Very few have the slightest knowledge of the modes of 
growth and development of the different species of fruit 
trees, fruit buds, and leaf buds or the functions of the 
different parts of trees, the relations in which they stand 
one to the other, and the one which govern and 
regulate ge 4 growth and maturi These-are all ex- 










plained in this one, Illustrated. "asth. 12mo. Price 
postpai 

Catalogue f this and” man other publications. 
| ORANG SUDD COMPANY, 52 tte Pl., New York. 





PRAC- 


TGA FLORIGULTURE 


Ry PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the recent 
propagation and cultivation of florists’ plants. he work 
8 not for florists and gardeners only, but the ph. 
wants are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a 
very complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
glass, or In the open air, suited to those who grow flowers 
for pleasure as well as those who make them a matter of 
trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged editior.. 
Cloth, 12mo., postpaid. $1.5 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Deccration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well asauthentic work on taxidermy 
—giving in detail full directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations, Cloth. 12mo. 
Postpaid. 1,00 

FREE Descriptive. Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,.New York. 
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Patriotic Pincushion C_ver. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 





This design is for the top of a cushion for 
a boy’s room. In the directions the open 
squares, formed by two ch between two trs, 
are termed spaces; the solid ones only are 
termed squares. The cross treble in the 
border is made this way: Thread over twice, 
hook in work, draw thread through, over, 
draw through two loops, over, hook in 
work, draw thread through, (over, draw off 
two loops) three times, two ch, one tr in 
middle where lower parts join. 

lst row—One tr in eighth ch, * two ch, 
miss two ch, one tr; repeat from * across, 
thirty spaces in all. In the beginning of all 
the following rows ch five, und put the last 
tr in 3d of five ch of the previous row. 

2d row—Eleven spaces, six squares, thir- 
teen spates. 

38d row—Twelve spa, seven sq, eleven spa. 

4th row—Fifteen spa, four sq, eleven spa. 

5th row—Ten spa, seven sq, four spa, 
seven sq, two spa. 

6th row—Two spa, eighteen sq, ten spa. 

7th row—Ten spa, two sq, three spa, seven 
sq, six spa, one sq, one spa. 

8th row—Three spa, nine sq, three spa, 
two sq, one spa, three sq, nine spa. 

9th row—Nine spa, two sa, one spa, three 
sq, one spa, twelve sq, two spa. 

10th row—Two spa, one sq, seven spa, four 
sq, one spa, three sq, one spa, two sq, 
nine spa. 

llth row—Nine spa, two sq, one spa, one 
sq, two spa, two sq, thirteen spa. 

12th row—Ten spa, two sq, two spa, four 
sq, twelve spa, 

13th row—Ten spa, two sq, two spa, four 
sq, twelve spa. 

14th row—Twelve spa, two sq, 
one sq, two spa, two sq, ten spa. 

15th row—Ten spa, two sq, two spa, one 
sq, two spa, two sq, eleven spa. 


one spa, 


16th row—Eleven spa, two sq, two spa, 
two sq, one spa, two'sq, ten spa. 

17th row—Ten spa, two sq, one spa, two 
sq, two spa, two sq, eleven spa. 

18th row—Eleven spa, two sq, one spa, 
three sq, one spa, three sq, nine spa. 

19th row—Eight spa, three sq, two spa, 
six sq, eleven spa. 

20th row—Two spa, sixteen sq, two spa, 
three sq, seven spa. ‘ 

2ist row—Six spa, three sq, two spa, four 
sq, two spa, three sq, five spa, three sq, 


two spa. 

22d row—Two spa, eleven sq, one spa, four 
sq, One spa, three sq, five spa. 

23d row—Four spa, three sq, one spa, one 
sq, seven spa, four sq, seven spa, one sq, 
two spa. 


24th row—Twelve spa, eight sq, two spa, 
one sq, one spa, two sq, four spa. 
25th row—Three spa, three sq, one spa, 


nine sq, fourteen spa. 

26th row—Twenty spa, seven sq, three spa. 

27th row—One spa, six sq, twenty-three 
spa. 

28th row—Twenty-three spa, two sq, one 
spa, three sq, one spa. 


29th row—Three spa, four sq, twenty- 
three spa. 

30th row—Twenty-two spa, four sq, four 
spa. 

3lst row—Five spa, three sq, twenty-two 
spa. 


32d row—Twenty-two spa, two sq, six spa. 

33d row—Thirty spa. 

Border: ist round—Five ch, one leaf as 
follows: (Two tr, leaving last loop of each 
on hook and working off two at a time), in 
3d of five ch, * miss one tr, one tr in next 
tr, three ch, one leaf in first of three ch. 
Repeat from * all around. In each corner 
tr make two trs separated by a leaf. At 
two opposite corners it will be necessary to 
have one space between trs instead of two. 

2d round—Seven ch, * one tr in tr. four 
ch, repeat from *. At each corner make one 
tr in edge of leaf. Join in 3d of seven ch. 

38d round—This is composed of spaces like 
those in the center. One tr in each tr, two 
ch, one tr in each four ch loop of 2d round, 
except at corners. In the two four ch loops 
before and after each corner tr make two 
trs separated by two ch. 


4th round—One cross treble in two trs 
all around with one ch between. 
5th round—Shell of nine trs in top of 


cross tr, one dc in next cross tr, shell in 
next cross tr and so on all around. In 


cross tr nearest each corner, make thirteen 
trs instead of nine. . 

6th round—Miss two trs, one dc in each 
of next five trs, miss two trs, one tr in each 
tr of next 
ch. 


shell with one ch between one 


Proceed in this manner all around. 
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A RED, WHITE AND BLUE PINCUSHION COVER 


At two corners on the sides which have 
an even number of shells, after making one 
ch make one dcindc of preceding row,then 
one ch and proceed with shell as before. 
This is necessary in order to make a shell 
come imeach thirteen tr shell at the cor- 
ners. 

7th round—One d c in 3d of five dc of 6th 
round, one ch, one tr in one ch, five ch, 
catch in first of five ch for picot, one ch, * 
(one tr in next one ch, one picot, one ch) 
eight times, one tr in last ch; one dc in 3d 
of five dc, one tr in first one ch of next 
shell, one picot, one ch. Repeat from * all 
around. At the two corners where the shells 
are nearer together, omit a picot from each 
shell and fasten in d c between. 

To make the cushion with the three colors 
red, white and blue, run a narrow ribbon 
of blue in the eyelets between the center 
and the border, and make the cushion of 
red satin, velvet or cashmere. 





A New Letter Case. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 





This pretty new letter case was seen in 
an exchange for wo- 
man’s work. It was 
made of a delicate 
gray-tinted bristol 
board. The lamp post 
and mail box were 
painted black, with 
gilt lettering: the 
flame of the jet was 
yellow at the bottom 
Led and red at the top. 
s The size of the board 
was 8 by 10 inches, 
Ge ; size of pockets, 4 by 
een ee et 6. These were laced 
to the board by nar- 
| row ribbon. Ofcourse 

the color scheme and 
size may be varied 
to suit individual 
easily accessible, this 
be found very con- 








Jo the mail 






































wants, Placed where 
little contrivance will 
venient. 

Asked and Answered—Mrs W. G. Lesure 
will furnish directions for knitting an old- 
fashioned star to the lady who asked for 


*them if she will send the former her ad- 


dress.——Can anyone tell a_ subscriber 
whether, in gathering clover for a sofa pil- 
low, only the blossoms are used, and if they 
should be dried in the sun or by artificial 
heat? If Queen Mab 1 will favor us with 
her address, the song she mentioned in the 
April 7 issue will be forwarded to’ her.—— 

















A recipe to take out paint stains from white 
pique is asked for. 





Lexington Cake—Cream together 2 cups 
of sugar, 1% cups of butter and 4 eggs. Add 
2 cupfuls of molasses, into which have been 
stirred 1 teaspoonful of soda, % cup of milk, 
6 cups of flour, 1 lb of currants, % lb of 
chopped raisins, clove, cinnamon and nut- 
meg to taste. This makes two large loaves. 
(H. M. R. 








an OUR RELIABLE 
Ah Two-Burner 
s Gasolene Stove. 


Perfect in Construction, 
Easy to Operate, 

Light in Weight, 
Convenient to Handle, 


Is an Ideal Stove in Every Way 


Our supply was arranged for before 
the advance in iron and steel; otherwise 
we could not sell it at this priee. Our guar- 
antee: Your money back if not satisfied. 
= _— mammoth Catalogue of 1,000 illus- 

ra 








on re- -| 
ceipt of the first order. By a su- 
perior process in color photography 
we are able to bring out many of our goods in natural 
colors, showing the beautiful tints in carpets, curtains, 
furniture, draperies, etc. This catalogue is a real 
dictionary of_economy, quoting wholesale prices on 
everything to Eat, Wear and Use. 

References: Any bank, railroad or express office in 

icago. JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY, 

Established 1867. 150 to 166 W. Madison &t., 
Order by this No. 500 F CHICAGO. 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniform 
& Supp ies. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

92 Adams St.. OHIOAGO. 


* CAN CER «*« 


Its scientific treatment and cure. Book of valuable in- 


formation free. . C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agricultural Books Serd te ORANGE Juno 
New York, for Complete hoe ” a 























The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only THEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 


MISSES’ “BATHING 
SUIT, No 7990. This 





INVERTED 


stylish bathing costume PLAITS. 

made of dark red Blazer, 32, 36, 38, 40 
serge, with trimmings oe Dust. Skirt, 22, 
of white alpaca and nar- 4, 2%, 30, 32-inch 
row black braid At- Fy This smart suit 
tractive suits in this is made of Oxford gray, 
style are made from double-faced cheviot, 
flannel, alpaca or serge and finished with _ma- 


in any preferred color- 
ing, black and navy blue 
with white braid trim- 
ming being as usual the 
popular choice. 





8022—GIRL’S DRESS. 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. This 


dressy little frock is 
made of pale blue and 
white foulard. Dainty 
dresses in this mode 


may also be Soveng ~ 
in nun’s young. 

tross, po olin fall = 
China silk with trim- 
mings of lace, panne, 
tucked mousseline or 
velvet. 





LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 34, 3%, 
38 and 40-inch bust. At- 


tractive waists in_ this 
mode may be developed 
in taffeta, foulard, India 
silk, crepe de Chine or 
poplin, with velvet, 
panne, lace or applique 
as trimming. 


chine stitching. Some 
use a band ofthe plaid 
side on the skirt and re- 
vers of the same on the 
jacket, 


7987—BOY’S RUS- 
SIAN SUIT. 4, 6 and 8 
fears. Khaki linen is 


ere stylishly. associated 
with white duck. Useful, 
becoming suits for smali 
boys can be made in 
pique cotton, madras, 

weed, cheviot, serge or 
light weight cloth, com- 
bined with contrastin 
color for the collar a 
belt. 





8019—MISSES’ DRAW- 
ERS. 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. Long cloth, nain- 
sook or muslin are ap- 
propriate for this mode, 
with lace or embroidery 
for trimming. Wash rib- 
bons may be run through 
beading at the top ofthe 
ruffle, and small rosettes 

laced at the outside, if 
urther elaboration is 
desired. The lower edge 
may be_ tucked, with 
bands of insertion ap- 

lied, and ruffles of em- 
broidery or the fullness 
may be gathered on a 
band in knickerbocker 
style. 








Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast’ measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Slumber Robe in Star Stitch. 





Make a chain the desired length and pull 
the last loop out rather longer than the oth- 
ers, Take up one loop from the first chain 
stitch in the foundation, one from the sec- 
ond chain and from the third and fourth. 
There are now five stitches on the needle; 
throw the wool over the hook and draw 
through all five, then put wool ‘over and 
draw through the last loop er one chain. 
Draw out this last stitch until rather large, 
put the needle through the small hole at 
the point of the last shell. (the hole made by 
the last stitch); and ‘raise a second loop; 
make the third loop -by putting -the needle 
through the back of the last of the five 
stitches in the shell previously made. The 
fourth and fifth loops are raised through 
the next stitches in the foundation chain; 
wool over, draw through all five loops on 
the needle and work one chain. Repeat 
across the foundation chain. 

2d row—Join the wool at the upper right 
hand corner by folding the end over half 
an inch, drawing the loop through and 
working the double threads like one. This 
makes a firm and neat joining. Work three 
small chain stitches, drawing the last one 
out a little longer, raise'a second loop from 
the chain preceding this, and a third from 
the first chain, a fourth from the back of 
the upper stitch in the first star of the pre- 
ceding: row; a fifth by putting the needle 
through the small hole in- the corner of the 
same star (the first of the-preceding row), 
work off all five, and work one chain and 
repeat to the end. 

Use Germantown yarn, a black, red, cream 
color and blue, and a-eoarse ‘bone hook. 
About forty-one ounces of yarn are re- 
quired, twenty-three of black and six ounces 
each of the other colors. There are seven 
stripes, four black, one each of red, cream 
color and blue. Other colors can be used 
if preferred. The robe will be, exclusive of 
the fringe, forty-nine inches wide, and sev- 
enty-four or five inches long is the right 
length. Width and- length will vary as the 
work is tight or loose. 

Make a stripe of black seven inches wide, 
then one of red ‘the same ‘width, one of 
black and alternate with cream and blue, 
making the last stripe black. To fasten the 
stripes together, crochet across either end 
in single crochet with the color of the stripe, 
Pin or’ baste’ them together and use black 
and cream~“yarn: Put the needle through 
both stripes and with a loop of black fasten, 
then five chain, then a common crochet 
stitch, without throwing the thread over 
before putting the needle through the strips, 
Make this stitch far enough from the be- 
ginning te allow a stitch between. Leave 
the black and begin with the cream in the 
same way, starting just below the first 
black loop; then five chain and a common 
crochet stitch below the last. black stitch. 
Alternate thus with black and cream. The 
proper distance between the stitches that 
hold the strips together can be ascertained 
by trial. A heavy yarn makes a larger cord 
than a fine one. If five chain seems to 
many for a close, full cord, make four, and 
crochet loosely, making the other stitches 
closer together. Be careful neither to pull 
nor stretch the edges of the stripes. Finish 
by knotting in a heavy fringe. 

e > 


——— 


Ginger Snaps—I have tried several of the 
recipes and found them excellent. Will 
send one I consider very good, called Aunt 
Emma’s ginger snaps. Sugar 1 cup, mo- 
lasses 2 cups, hot water 1 cup, lard 1 cup, 
soda 1 tablespoon, ginger 1 tablespoon, a 
pinch of salt, flour to roll. Be careful not 
to mix dough too hard, as on this depends 
the quality of the cookies. Let the dough 
stand an hour before rolling.—{Eleanor. 








BIGYGLES wo o5u5H 200% 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed as represented 
or money refunded, Save agents large profitsand geta 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 
% — Our Arlington Model K is 
the greatest bargain 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 


$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
$1 





8.50 
$50 ““Oakwood’’ $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 Stripped whose 7 00 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high grad 
and the best that can be made, ‘Thoroughly tested and 
sours guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 

rte hp De style, construction and workmansh: 
Tiustra catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 





Make 
FLESH 


BLOOD 


Hon. J. H. tee Be formerly 
Governor of South Dakota, but 
now a resident of pean says 

“For over two years m ge 
ter had been 
strong, healthy, ros me giel 
to a pale, weak and helpless inva- 
lid, was afflicted with terrible 


eatly without cause. I 
doctors, but all without avail. 


Finally, to please a friend, I bought 
a box of 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for 
Pale People 


and to our surprise, before it was 
used up her headaches ceased, the 
color began to return to her cheeks 
and lips and her strength began to 
assert itself, I bought five y rates 
more, and by the time she had 
setoenh ob aoter toe bn eas 
restored, an y a 
instead of a pale, 


Oregon Tetenmndone A ty ny 


Atalid or direct from Dr. Wil- 

liams Medicine eo ory: =. N. ¥., 
on pa price, 50 cents per 
; six boxes, 








gists.“Sc size of us 
Co. Cleveland,0O. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 toe Chews Ue 


NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 
























Real Manual Training, Nature Study. 
4 2 processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by s that ve vitality and 


develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the PuDlic 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
| Sketch Club and Educational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
method, reasonable, feasible and without ~~ 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult; s 
lan that can be applied without friction to every 
Rind of educational institution or to the family, re 
limited only by the oconety of the individual; 

| method covered by natural law, working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; ,a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers;a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
| lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
| natural thing.” 


| A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures anc 44 
| full-page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A revela- 
tion to all interested in Soveleoene: the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. The pictures instantly 
fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire te do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to put into — 
Size, 734 x 16% inches, almost a quarto as peese 

fine plate paper, beautifully boun in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight sp poune 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. For sale by book- 
sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


sa Se mmeatead Building Speier ticté, Mase. 
= Marquette Bail uilding, Chicago, Hil. 


Catalog Complete st triura Dae 


COMPANY. New York. N. Y.. or Chicago, lil. 




























ADVERTISEMENTS 


A $3000. STOCK BOOK FREE 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and A Pogitry with an illustrated veterinary department. The engravings 
pm DOO ca Ape oe youone gopy trees postage repaid, if you write us and answer these four questions: _ist—Did you 
ever use **EInternational Stoc ‘ood’? for T8e8, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs? 2nd—Is it for sale in your town in 2-lb. pails? 3rd—How many 
head of stock do you own? ne aoe this capate International Stock Food’’ is a safe vegetable Eimalating tonic and blood purifier. 
It fattens stock in 30 days less time and saves grain. ~~ digestion ona yay Ps hy dat >. gave be ves ey oe 

7 s ne Cent. “es ° . 
ey ae tae aeaee wi Hf ~ lice a arantee to refund your money if it_ever fails. Cheap and inferior 


seases. Ways so 
ins ween Oe kA esalend give this béok free with ** International Stock Food’’ in pails or barrels. 


[orisct seme INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO, tittv'S [oxmiemreeteicise 


se al Stock F Farm ”? three Stallions, Buttonwood 2:17 Natwood 2:18¥, international Stock 
Fooa. $08 ee ce eT eR Bet: Lockhart 20834. They eat ** International’ Stock Food’? every day. It saves grain, 









































GALVANIZED STEEL 
SAMSON WIND MILL 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


and as its name indicates, is the strongest 

wind mill made. Tested a whole year 

under careful scrutiny. Note strong 

double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 

center line draft gives a direct lift to the 

load—no torsion, overhanging strain 

or cramping, as the load ison four bear- 

ings instead of one, asin ait other mills, Bearings can be 

replaced without removing any part cf mill from tower. 

Do not buy until you pet free circulars of Samson and our 
Ideal Art Book. E 

STOVER MANFG. Co., 510 River St., Freeport, Ills. 

Lightest Gheaghh: 

most durable, perfect in operation and cheapest. 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest capacity; wastes no grain, cleans 


: ready for market. Spe- 

E SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS ST ee 
W + TNS : ehant threshing and 
large crops, Threshes 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. Brice, flax and millet. 
ie < EZReceived medals and 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS QUT = awards at three world’s fairs, 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. FARQUHAR 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- 
est award at World’s Go. 

7 lumbian Exposition. Far- 

eae aduhar’s threshing engines 

are the most perfect in 

Have seats, foot 

) brakes and two inject- 

ors. Are very strong 

and durable and are 

. made as light as is consistent with safety. 

RnR?) There.is no rec of a Farquhar boiler ever > 

,s exploding. En@ifies, Boilers, Saw Mills and 

—— implementa generally. Send for 

ustrated catalogue 
We Make Them and Sell Direct to You at Less af um B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa. 
Than Wholesale Prices. OZ A wWwwwwwrwr ye ree wwe 


Full line of Buggies, Carriages, Canopy Top and Extension Top Surreys, 

Open Stick Seat Surreys, Phaetons, Traps, Driving Wagons, Concords, 
Spring Wagonsandall kinds of single and double harness. Every article JUST PUBLISHED. 
guaranteed. Shipped anywhere subject to buyer’s approval. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS wine Box 50, KALAMAZOO, MICH. : 
If not satisfactory return at our ( 
expense. We save a $25 to - 
$75, according to t 
our free illustrated cata ogue be- , : 
fore buying. / 


(Cannabis sativa) 


A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Hemp 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE for Seed and Fibre, with a Sketch of the 
History and Nature of the Hemp Plant, 


| WATER— 
Jack | SHELLS By Ss. S. BOYCE. 
CORN DID you EVER NOTICE Hemp fibre is acknowledged to be the standard 
of A || — that PAGE Fences don’t sag like others? fibre of the world, and properly manipulated, it is 










































































Se anced . ° adapted to a much wider and more univ ersal use 
| GRINDS PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, than any other fibre known. While hemp is the 
| FEED— most widely diversified and, commercially and 

industrially, the most important plant in cultiva- 


| rades? CHURNS cn. tion in Europe,in the United States it has been 
sadly neglected. Yet, when properly and intelli- 


al BUTTER — tact gently managed, there is no other crop which 
400 


oth teal an itis emg Nee coy les ay ay A ——— returns over so great an area as 
~_ f Tene 20 to 35 Cents a Rod. 

strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and Sead A little inquiry into the merits of our ame Sutnet of this work har devoted nearty a 
. 5 . system of fencing will repay you hand- lifetime to the practical study of the hemp 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO NS comely. Write to-day for free Catalog. industry, and gives in its*pages full details of 

cents per hour to run. Especially adapted KITSELMAN BROTHERS, See —— with + ; nie ot 
b ee ae Box 218 Ridgeville, Ind U. & A. 16 Various chapters are devoted to the History 
to farm work } = . seu of the hemp plant. Botany and chemical composi- 
ITISANEW ENCINE Mabe By Se of hemp plant. Culture of hemp in Europe. 
F . Early cultivation of hempin America, Why the 
hemp industry languished in America. Hemp 
alr an AGENCIES . om thas peur an ano oh ih, yeu wih | versus flax. Soil and climate adapted to the 
Patterson. Gottfried * hove thus te atten to that fencing. The | Cultureofhemp. Growing hemp for seed. The 
orse ’ { 3 best farm fence you kno cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the hemp 
& Hunter, Ltd., B> 3 a THE AD FANCE FENCE. | field. Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting and 

; -- — 's the one that is so irect tot Yr a ria 
New York City. at t wholesale prices. Nobody can buy it cheaper than you can, “Entie | ] nies 2 a = Sy eae. ey 
Ompany Charles J. Jager ADVANCE FENCE. <_<" an ons Ge, Ree Mme Debk to" hasi sot ely illustrated with half 
a t Ol 3 > DC < ; nely us é y inh 

Company, “4 id Street, Pecria, ill tones from original photos taken especially for 


. 

Chicago pan , riginal photos 
oston, Mass. this purpose; and all the various cperations con- 
STRONGEST nected with hemp culture are so plainly and 
Sy MADE. Bull- clearly described asto enable anyone to make a 
* strong. Chicken- f hemp Iture. Illustrated, 12mo., 122 

Send to ORANGE JUDD success 0 emp cu a 
Agricultural Books Sight. ‘Sold to the ated Cosnbon Bone. pp., cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


OMPANY, Chicago or Prices, Fully Warranted, 
New York, for Complete mie - a un — SPRING FENCE CO, Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
9x 


Wiachester, Indiana, U. 8. A. ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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